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Books and Ideas 


A minister meets the Mahatma— 
the story of a friendship 


MY GANDHI. By John Haynes 

Holmes. N. Y.: Harper. $2.75. 

Here is an intimate account of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s_ relationship with his dearest 
American friend, John Haynes Holmes. 
This is not another I-told-you-so book, al- 
though the author rightly takes pride in 
having his early judgment of the great 
Indian saint vindicated by history. In robust, 
compelling prose, Holmes recalls how in 
1918 he went to the New York Public Li- 
brary to read an article in the Hibbert 
Journal about the then-unknown Gandhi. He 
recalls that he felt, in that Fifth Avenue 
library, as John Keats did when he first 
read Chapman’s Homer: “like some watcher 
of the skies when a new planet swims into 
his ken.” Holmes was never the same again. 
And he truly has earned the right to use 
the possessive, my Gandhi. 

After more than a decade corresponding 
with Gandhi and interpreting him to the 
American people, through pulpit and Unity 
magazine, Holmes first met Gandhi in 1931. 
The Indian was on his way to London to 
attend the crucial Round Table Conference. 
As Holmes stood at the edge of the English 
Channel in the fog awaiting Gandhi's 
steamer, a young policeman pointed out the 
spot where Caesar supposedly landed as had 
a second conqueror, William of Normandy. 
Suddenly Holmes felt that “here is a third 
conqueror.” Soon Holmes was ushered into 
the cabin and had his first chat with the 
Mahatma. Within the following week he 
saw Gandhi four different times and then 
had to return to New York to reopen Com- 
munity Church. 

Back in America, Holmes continued 
single-mindedly and at times single-handedly 
to interpret Gandhi in the tempestuous 
thirties and the fearsome forties. It was 
Holmes’ good fortune to have had the op- 
portunity to go to India in 1947—just after 
independence had been won and just after 
Gandhi’s 78th birthday. Here for the second 
time they talked to each other. Holmes 
tenderly records these brief, almost un- 
spoken visits. He returned to New York and 
was in his study that tragic January day 
when news came that Gandhi had been 
assassinated. It shook the world, Holmes 


writes, “like some cosmic earthquake.” Why 
did| humanity—including Holmes—weep 
when Gandhi died? “For a single swift- 
flying moment, in Gandhi’s death, humanity 
was made one.” 

Holmes tries to explain the meaning of 
Gandhi—of his life as well as of his death. 
He tells something of Gandhi’s close friends 
—‘“the wider fellowship.” And, inadvertently, 
Holmes tells throughout the book a good 
deal about himself, undeniably the most 
prophetic individual so far in the twentieth 
century to flower from Unitarianism. This 
book is as much the story of John Haynes 
Holmes as it is of Mohandas Koramchand 
Gandhi. It is a moving, readable foretaste 
of other sections in the great Holmes auto- 
biography. 

HOMER A. JACK 


Some proposals to counter 
coming educational ‘bulge’ 


EDUCATION AND LIBERTY. By 
James B. Conant. Cambridge (Mass.): 
Harvard University Press. $3. 

This book, developed from three public 
lectures delivered at the University of Vir- 
ginia last year, is a most helpful discussion 
of its subtitle, “The Role of the Schools in 
a Modern Democracy.” It provides in a very 
few pages a readable and comprehensive re- 
view of the goals and methods of education 
in Anglo-Saxon countries; everything from 
Thomas Jefferson’s plea for a “natural aris- 
tocracy,” through an historical analysis of 
the class education in the British Common- 
wealth, now rapidly being transformed into 
a more equalitarian pattern. Whether or not 
you agree with Dr. Conant, his timely dis- 
cussion of the problem we face in handling 
the great “bulge” of oncoming children in 
our schools will help you think it through. 

Dr. Conant points out how the American 
college is a unique institution, and he whole- 
heartedly accepts it in its aims. He believes 
firmly in general education for all, and 
(what may surprise some liberals who are 
not too familiar with anything but the name 
of Harvard) he much prefers locally-con- 
trolled high schools for all the youth of the 
community, to privately-controlled private 
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schools, which he regards essentially as hay- 
ing value only as a control and standard 
for public education. These views, of course, 
have embroiled him with supporters of both 
parochial education and private prep 
schools. Dr. Conant shares the liberal view 
that public education involving a separation 
of church and state not only does not retard 
but actually advances the spiritual values of 
democracy. 

Dr. Conant has a concise set of propos- 
als for our educational system, including a 
suggestion for making two rather than four 
years of college fashionable for all except 
professionals. Even if you disagree, you can 
hardly quarrel with his insistence that four 
year degrees be made to meet solid educa- 
tional standards. 

JOSIAH BARTLETT 
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books and ideas 


Blanshard studies Eire as ‘pilot model’— 
‘orderly,cogent, thoroughly documented 


THE IRISH AND CATHOLIC 
POWER. By Paul Blanshard. Boston: 
Beacon Press. $3.75. 


This book is Paul Blanshard’s answer to 
a Jesuit scholar’s challenge to study the 
Irish Republic as a “pilot model” for a 
future Catholic America. With his legalistic 
investigative methods, his sharp sense of his- 
tory, and his deep human sympathy, Mr. 
Blanshard brings his previous studies in the 
field of Catholic power to a stimulating cli- 
max. He has obviously put in an exhaustive 
year and a half—six months of it in Ireland 
for first-hand research—and he has pro- 
duced an orderly, cogent, thoroughly docu- 
mented evaluation of the great significance 
of Roman Catholicism in Ireland for the 
rest of the world. Some of his overall con- 
clusions are set forth in Chapter 1, Perspec- 
tive and Purpose: “The Irish Republic is 
... the only Roman Catholic country in 
the English-speaking world. In practise it is 
the world’s most devoutly Catholic country, 
not even excepting Portugal and Spain. It is 
so confident of its exalted mission in modern 
society that it sends out to non-Catholic 
countries, including Great Britain and the 
United States, more than three-fourths of all 
its young priests, instructed to win them to 
the Irish Catholic way of life. It is the only 
modern democracy with no divorce, no le- 
gal birth control, and no comprehensive 
public school system.” 


Twice the ‘pressure-force’ 


Since Irish Catholic power is the dom- 
inant force in Roman Catholicism in the 
United States—Mr. Blanshard estimates the 
actual number of Roman Catholics at 
about 18% of our population—and since by 
their ecclesiastical, totalitarian structure 
they can exert a pressure-force of about 
twice their numbers on our political and 
cultural life, non-Catholic citizens must un- 
derstand much better the historic forces 
which have produced this gigantic power in 
our midst. For example, a central concern 
of many of us is what is going to happen 
to our public schools in the face of Catholic 
pressure for more parochial schools. The 
story of the divided school system in Ire- 
land—how it developed and what it is do- 
ing in Irish life—and the history of how 
the present policy of the hierarchy in the 
United States was launched in the 1880's 
and 1890’s, is rather frightening reading. 
Paul Blanshard has given us the pertinent 
facts if we would carry on our struggle in- 
telligently to try to prevent the further 
growth of a religiously segregated educa- 
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PAUL BLANSHARD 


tional system for the young citizens of our 
country. The tragic split of North and South 


Ireland—to which there is no seemingly - 


intelligent and adequate answer now—could 
be reflected here in a similar psychological 
and emotional split. 

The entire study is focused on the 
church-state issue. What does it mean when 
a democracy sets itself up under clerical 
domination? Especially what does it mean 
when the clerical domination is a form of 
religion which sees all other forms of re- 
ligion as error, and which holds a view of 
sanctity of the church and infallibility in 
faith and morals which it must tirelessly 
maintain lest its people be led astray? In 
fascinating detail Mr. Blanshard explores 
questions such as these. 


‘A beautiful job’ 


Following the chapter mentioned above, 
the author outlines the main political and 
social developments in Ireland up to the 
Republic—with its present Constitution of 
1937. These historical chapters are warm in 
appreciation of the Irish people and the 
terrible sufferings they have gone through 
in mis-rule and economic tragedies. Chapter 
IV, The Clerical Republic, has the story of 
the emergence of the present Republic and 
illuminating excerpts and comments on its 
Constitution and actual practices. When Mr. 
Blanshard reveals, in Chapter V, what Cen- 
sorship, Official and Unofficial does, the lib- 
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eral knows at once the results to expect. 
The author does a beautiful job, including 
the complete listing of banned books in the 
Republic as of June, 1953. He covers films 
and the legitimate theater, too. Curiously he 
notes that there is less censorship of the 
theater than other forms of art. In a number 
of plays there have been criticism of clerical 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


power and abuses which have gone unchal- 
lenged. 

The chapter on Segregated Education, 
which in all fairness he says most Protes- 
tants in Ireland want, too, is spelled out in 
fullness of operation. This is of utmost 
value to Americans who are concerned with 
this problem and need illustrative evidence 
of what it is and does with children. 

Sex, Chastity and Population, Chapter 
VII, reveals some amazing facts on the 
slowness with which people get married in 
Ireland (average age of women: 29; men: 
35—the highest marrying age known in any 
country). The extraordinarily low popula- 
tion growth is also cited, and there is a full 
discussion of related causes and phenomena. 

The discussion of Northern Ireland and 
Partition is a skillful unravelling of the 
tangled threads of this supreme entangle- 
ment. We shall never be able to understand 
and evaluate the action of Irish Catholics 
in America -who have tried more than once 
to have our government intercede on behalf 
of “unification” without such material as 
Mr. Blanshard presents on this subject. 


‘Catholic Empire’ in the U.S. 


The dynamite in Chapter X is The Irish 
Catholic Empire in America. With sensitive 
and sympathetic spirit he traces the growth 


of Irish immigration to America, the shabby 
way in which we received them, and the 
successful position in which they now find 
themselves. With a steady look at past and 
present he writes of the rise of Irish Catholic 
political leaders and pressures—their good 
and bad points. Here is necessary “political 
handbook” information. 

In the final chapter, The Future of Irish 
Catholic Power, Mr. Blanshard sees the 
“pilot example” of the Irish Republic not as 
an example for America but as a warning. 
This is a climactic summary and evaluation. 
There is much to be done, but there is 
some hope in the fact that some liberal Irish 
Catholics sense the dangers—and he notes 
what deep lovers of America our Irish 
Catholic neighbors are—and are quietly but 
steadily seeking means to change the point 
of view and ways of the hierarchy in some 
matters. 

How to resolve the major problems our 
American Democracy faces through posi- 
tions on church-state relations of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, forced on their laity 
who wish to be loyal to their authoritarian 
church and democratic America at the same 
time, is one of the biggest issues of our day. 
No more difficult problem could be thrust 
upon us. By his monumental work Paul 
Blanshard has given us facts and insights 
we must have, and that objectivity and con- 
cern for all his fellow citizens without which 
our country disintegrates. 

ROBERT H. SCHACHT 


An Anglican and a scholar 
comments on the Bible 


CONCISE BIBLE COMMENTARY. 
By The Rev. W. K. Lowther Clarke. 
New York: Macmillan Co. $7. 


The presuppositions upon which this large 
and scholarly work is based will be unac- 
ceptable to most religious liberals. Dr. 
Clarke, who is, we assume, a priest of the 
Anglo-Catholic persuasion in the Church of 
England, frankly declares that while in 
many parts of his book “no treatment is 
appropriate except one as impartial and ob- 
jective as possible,” the deepest significance 
of the Bible can only be revealed to the 
eye of faith. We have no right to disqualify 
him as a scholar for this. No man seriously 
studies the Bible without some sort of faith 
which will condition the findings of his 
search. Furthermore, Dr. Clarke is perfectly 
direct and plain in witnessing to his faith in 
various parts of the book. The consideration 
of “Doctrine in the New Testament,” for 
example, is arranged under the subject head- 
ings of the Creed. His article on the “Inter- 
pretation of the Bible,” after describing and 
dismissing “Fundamentalism” and “Liberal- 
ism,” supports an allegorical, mystical and 
symbolic interpretation of Biblical history 
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and teaching. “The problem of [New Testa- 
ment Criticism] today is to reconstruct and 
relive that intense new life which was ex- 
pressed in the vocabulary of the New 
Testament.” 

In spite of the many positions and inter- 
pretations in this book with which the lib- 
eral will disagree, there is a great deal 
which can be very useful to any thoughtful 
student of the Bible. Fortunately, there is 
a large body of generally accepted knowl- 
edge about the Bible: the historical back- 
grounds within which the various books 
were produced, the critical and textual 
problems which exist in the several books, 
and the cultural pressures which gave rise’ 
to the faith of the numerous writers and 
editors. Whether one is a Unitarian or an 
Anglican makes little difference in these es- 
sential facts. They remain the necessary 
foundation of an adequate understanding of 
the Bible. Dr. Clarke has assembled and 
stated them clearly and concisely. In addi- 
tion to a series of introductory essays on 
such subjects as “History of Israel,” “Bibli- 
cal Archaeology,” the text and canon of 
the Old and New Testaments, “Miracles,” 
“Devotional Use of the Old Testament,” and 
“The English Bible,” each book has an in- 
troductory article which sets forth the pre- 
vailing theories as to date, authorship, and 


special problems related to it. The commen- 
tary is detailed and extended. For the most 
part it is helpful, though here and there one 
runs into examples of the author’s special, 
almost personal, interpretations of certain 
words and events. 

This reviewer has seen no other single 
book which includes so much basic Biblical 
knowledge. The book could do the work of 
an hundred or more in the library of one 
who is not a Biblical scholar, but has a 
genuine and intelligent interest in the Bible. 

‘HARRY C, MESERVE 


Gospel of scientific humanism 
stated ‘vividly and with fervor’ 


’ SCIENCE AS MORALITY: An Essay 
Towards Unity. By George Simpson. 
Humanist Pamphlet 1. Yellow Springs 
(Ohio): The Humanist Press. $1. 


Science is one of the many robes in which 
mere men wrap themselves and then pontifi- 
cate. 

George Simpson is an earthy and literate 
scientist who can distinguish between a 
phony clothed in the trappings of science 
and a scientist. He does so with color and 
great irreverence for the fusty holinesses of 
sociology. Even though he is a social scien- 
tist, Simpson knows that the moral obliga- 
tions of science cannot be brushed aside. 
As he observes, “Sociologists are responsi- 
ble not only for their findings but for those 
for whom they make them.” This is a far 
cry from the irresponsible technicianism so 
loudly advocated by many sociologists. 

Simpson’s dynamic book is creating more 
excitement in sociology and in social science 
generally than most books ten times its size. 
Here is his challenge: “Sociologists are more 
than technicians; they are the keepers of the 
conscience of the social sciences, and the 
critics of the very social process which tries 
to make them merely technicians.” He is 
especially concerned with the manner in 
which sociologists now attempt “de-human- 
izing its own practitioners,” because “con- 
sistent conformity with folkways is the death 
of science—which asks questions which 
many people want hidden.” 

Here is the gospel of scientific humanism 
stated vividly and with fervor by one of the 
leading young sociologists of the day. His 
other works include a translation of Durk- 
heim’s Suicide and a widely used text on 
Social Statistics. He helped to found the 
Society for the Study of Social Problems 
and is a member of its executive committee. 

ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


With Christmas in mind... 


Each year at this season, with Christmas 
in mind, the Register’s BOOKSHELF is de- 
voted exclusively to BEACON PRESS 
books. 

Memorable among my last  season’s 
Christmas greetings was one from a mem- 
ber of a not too-distant church whom I 
had met at Stebbins Institute, our Central 
California Summer Conference, at Asilomar, 
Monterey County. “We are making ours a 
BEACON PRESS CHRISTMAS,” it read; 
and this, I later learned, meant just that: 
diversified selections for each one, at what- 
ever age and interest, on the Christmas list. 

Few of us realize how easily this can be 
done. We know that BEACON PRESS 
publishes books for religious education of 
our youth in church schools (others as well 
‘as our own), but do we give thought to 
these fascinating story books as appropriate 
for the children at home where the stories 
may be read again and again, in the way 
children love? We know that our ministers, 
and others, have a “library” of BEACON 
PRESS “devotional readings,’ but does it 
often occur to us that many of these anthol- 
ogies of the best literature are just as suit- 
able for home reading in the family group? 
. (A set of Great Companions, for example, 
makes a beautiful, life-time-lasting gift.) We 
know about the books of special interest to 
members of our own religious body (and to 
others who wish to know more about our 
liberal faith), but how many of us realize 
that books of general interest—history, 
biography, education, philosophy, to call 
attention to a few subjects—are as numer- 
ous? 

Indeed, many alert Great Books leaders 
acquire Beacon Press books as aids to 
discussion; and these books help members 
of the groups (and you must know several!) 
match wits and knowledge with their lead- 
ers. Here are five among several: The Cru- 
cifixion of Intellectual Man (E. A. Have- 
lock, $2.75) for a translation and analysis 
of “Prometheus Bound”; Classics of -Reli- 
gious Devotion ($3.00); Plato’s Life 
and Thought by R. S. Buck ($2.50); 
The Greek Tragic Poets: Their Contribu- 
tion to Western Life and Thought (D. W. 
Lucas); Tragedy Is Not Enough by Karl 
Jaspers ($2.25), for analyses of Hamlet, 
Aeschylus. 

Our summer conference had as its theme, 
“Toward a United World Community.” Ob- 
viously this included a study of world re- 
ligions. Our Conference Beacon Press 
Book shop featured books on that subject. 
_ Our panel leader (Dr. Ford Lewis of Stock- 
ton) selected six of these which, after care- 
ful perusal, he said, “constitute an excellent 
basic library for a study of world religions.” 
‘Here is the list: World Religions and the 


Hope for Peace (David Rhys Williams, 
$3.25); Readings from World _ Religions 
(with analysis of each), compiled by 
Champion and Short ($4.00); The Mean- 
ing of Life in Hinduism and Buddhism by 
Floyd Ross ($2.75), (see Bookshelf and 
Mrs. Fahs’ review in Register, May, 1953); 
Indian Thought and Its Development 
(Schweitzer, $3.75); The Essence of Hindu- 
ism (Nikhilananda, $2.25); Shankara’s 
Crest-Jewel of Discrimination ($2.00). Bea- 
con Press has several others in this series; 
e.g., Two Religions: Christianity and Hindu- 
ism, by John McKenzie, a Church of Eng- 
land Missionary in India ($2.00); The 
Upanishads in translation by Prabhavananda 
and Manchester ($2.50); and in a book by 
itself the Bhagavad-Gita, with introduction 
$1.50). 

I would include J. H. Badley’s Form and 
Spirit ($3.25)—a study in religion and com- 
parative study of religions, origins, and atti- 
tudes toward the idea of God, worship, im- 
mortality, salvation, and so on, throughout 
the ages. Lest we neglect our Judean- 
Christian traditions, add How to Know Your 
Bible by A. Victor Murray ($3.00) keyed 
to the revised version, with explanations as 
to why the changes. 

How about biography? Again I'll call at- 
tention to The Hills Are Strong, Rollo Wal- 
ter Brown’s autobiography ($3.50) which 
was mentioned briefly (all too briefly!) here 
in July. A delightful account of an active, 
useful life, a book anyone should be proud 
to give, glad to receive. 

If you have friends on your list to whom 
you like to send a message of more perma- 
nency than a Christmas card, why not that 
exquisite little book (still only $1.00), The 
Way, The Truth, The Life; the words of 
Jesus, compiled by J. S. Nollen, hand-let- 
tered by E. A. Karr. Also at $1.00, Anita 
T. Pickett’s How Luke Discovered Christ- 
mas, and Prayers of Aspiration by Jay W. 
Hudson (paper). The Gospel of Emerson 
(compiled by Newton Dilaway) may be 
had in an attractive paper cover at $1.50 
(cloth, $2.50). At $1.75, The Fountain of 
Life, a literary anthology of the Bible; The 
Word To Jesus, by Rev. Jacob Trapp; and 
The Life and Morals of Jesus, known as 
the Jefferson Bible ($1.75 only through 
your church or Beacon Press direct, to Uni- 
tarians; $2.75 at book stores, by reason of 
a gift for this purpose to Beacon Press). 

“A beautifully printed little volume and 
most important for the lay reader,” writes 
Herbert Faulkner West of the “Jefferson 
Bible” in notes of his completely fascinating 
book Rebel Thought ($3.75). The “rebels” 
whose thought Professor West analyzes 
begin with Socrates and Plato, Lucretius, 
Jesus of Nazareth, Leonardo, Montaigne, 


Bruno; include Voltaire, Rousseau, Darwin, 
Thoreau, Tolstoy, Nietzsche, and finally, 
William James and John Dewey. 

The more I read of the thought of the 
ancients (as, for example, in a favorite 
book, God, Man and State by Kathleen 
Freeman, B. P. $3.25), the more its timeli- 
ness—or timelessness—impresses me. Be- 
cause Epicurus aimed to free men’s minds 
from fear which he considered a funda- 
mental motive of religion in his time (3rd 
century B.C.), “his teachings had a distinct 
anti-religious tendency,” to his contempo- 
raries. “Fear of the Gods and the future life 
makes men unhappy. Philosophy should 
free us from this belief in the supernatural 
as the aim of philosophy is to make life 
tranquil and peaceful . . . Friendship is very 
valuable and should be treated as if it were 
a sacrament.” It would seem that Epicurus 
anticipated Dr. Richard W. Boynton’s de- 
lightfully thoughtful book Beyond Mythol- 
ogy (B. P. $3.00); a “must” among the 
Bookshelf’s recommendations! 

Lucretius, an Epicurean, observed, “What 
crimes are committed in the name of re- 
ligion.” . . . Professor West’s chapter about 
Jesus of Nazareth: the Everlasting Man, 
should not offend even the most orthodox 
among Unitarians. In fact, as the reader 
progresses, the idea is born that the thought 
of these “rebels” has become the thought 
of today’s mature thinkers; which is prob- 
ably the “lesson” the author intended to 
convey! 

By the way, although not so intended, 
Beyond Mythology and Rebel Thought 
might well be considered companion vol- 
umes. (See Bookshelf, August, 1951, and 
review in C. R. January, 1952, for Dr. 
Boynton’s book.) : 

LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 


Alan Paton’s second novel— 
‘the wait was worthwhile’ 


TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE By 
Alan Paton, Scribner’s $3.50 


Alan Paton’s second book on South Africa 
has been awaited for several years and the 
wait was worthwhile. He is an artist in 
language, a creator of personality who un- 
derstands the most profound issues of the 
human heart in a way unmatched by any 
living novelist. This is a novel of turbulent 
emotions, so beautifully told that it leaves 
the reader shaken yet renewed. It is a trag- 
edy made inevitable by the failure of love 
—between man and woman, between father 
and son, between man and his friends and 
between white and black. This pattern of 
light and darkness portrayed through the 
hollow of one man’s soul is a poignant and 
religious story of a man’s destruction. It 
shows clearly that man is involved in man- 
kind, that his love creates love, and his re- 
jection ends in the rejection of all. Alan 
Paton in his second novel develops dimen- 
sions of character psychology at which he 
earlier merely hinted. It reveals the kind of 
agony that will injure many sensitive read- 
ers. One feels that a review is somehow ir- 
relevant, that this is not so much a book as 
living tissue, a fragment of a man’s soul. 

J.H. 
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Open Forum 


Two views on ‘libertarian’ credo— 
its logic and goals debated 


To Register readers: 

The April Christian Register carried an 
article by Ralph L. Roy, which has now ap- 
peared in substantially the same form as 
chapter twelve of his new book [Apostles of 
Discord] published by the Beacon Press. The 
article purports to be a “factual account” of 
three organizations which the author labels 
“reactionary.” One of these organizations is 
Spiritual Mobilization, with which I am as- 
sociated as director of its conference pro- 
gram. 

It is obvious that Mr. Roy has read vari- 
ous attacks on Spiritual Mobilization be- 
cause he quotes some and_paraphrases 
others. But it is not obvious that Mr. Roy 
has checked the facts for himself, or even 
familiarized himself with the material pub- 
lished by Spiritual Mobilization. He is even 
further out of touch with the literature and 
spirit of classic Liberalism. 

When he attempts to interpret our posi- 
tion he thinks he detects in it an eagerness 
“to return to the 19th century rampant indi- 
vidualism.” He says we place “a naive trust 
in the perfect working of an unchecked na- 
tural order.” He even accuses us of sharing 
with Marxism its “philosophy of extreme 
materialism,” and like Marxists, tracing “the 
source of all good and evil to economic 
forces.” Such wild statements throw Mr. 
Roy’s entire article into a dubious light. I 
am reminded of Parson Wilbur, in Lowell’s 
Bigelow Papers, who condemned “a_ print 
called the Liberator, whose heresies I take 
every opportunity of combatting and of 
which, I thank God, I have never read a 
single line.” 

When Mr. Roy attempts to deal with the 
philosophy of which political liberty is a 
facet, he does little more than issue a warn- 
ing against those who carry freedom to 
“extremes.” The watchword of the “ex- 
tremists” is “That government is best which 
governs not at all”—a portion of the second 
sentence of Thoreau’s “Essay on Civil Dis- 
obedience” which Mr. Roy quotes. Had Mr. 
Roy read this Essay to the end, he would 
have known what Thoreau meant by this 
rhetorical flourish, and he might have gained 
some understanding of the philosophy of 
government about which he can now make 
no more cogent comment than to call it 
“extreme.” 

The issue was slavery. The political 
agency which Thoreau refused to support 
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had thrown a legal sanction around an ar- 
rangement which kept some men in subjec- 
tion to other men. This agency was a per- 
version of the government of equal justice 
for all men which, on the evidence in this 
Essay, Thoreau believed in. Such a political 
establishment did not “govern” men; but 
rather, deriving its power and authority 
from them, secured them in their natural 
rights, and then left them free to govern 
themselves—so long as they injured no man. 

The political agency may be used in one 
or the other of two contradictory ways. It 
may be the agency which secures equal 
justice to all men; or it may be the agency 
by which some men are deprived of their 
rights for the alleged benefits of other men. 
The middle ground which some men seek 
in between these two poles is unstable 
philosophically; its internal logic will propel 
it in one direction or the other. It is obvious 
that each of these modes is incompatible 
with the other, although they are both indis- 
criminately called “government” in much of 
what now passes for political thought. It is 
obvious also, that the second mode is incom- 
patible with the moral code by which most 
of us seek to direct our personal lives. 

Mention of a moral code indicates that the 
issues which appear on the political level 
implicate the deeper questions on the level 
of ethics, which point to the yet more funda- 
mental questions on the level of theology. 
We cannot avoid judging our political ar- 
rangements in the light of our answers to 
questions of human nature and destiny. 

It is in this area of thought, which a 
British theologian has named the “theology 
of society” that Spiritual Mobilization seeks 
to do its work. No one knows better than 
we do how limited is our understanding, and 
for this reason we welcome inquiry and even 
criticism. If Mr. Roy’s article stimulates 
even a few people to independent thought 
and research, it will have served a useful 
purpose.—REV. EDMUND A. OPITZ, White 
Plains, N. Y. 


In Rebuttal— 


Antiquated ideas are facade 
for forces fighting progress 


To Register readers: 
We all tend to discredit our ideological 
adversaries by pleading that somehow they 


fail to understand the intricacies of “our 
position.” Without buttressing his case with 
examples, Mr. Opitz seems to have fallen 
into this abyss. The temptation, of course, is 
to reply by using similar tactics and pro- 
nounce some unpleasant anathemas upon his 
technique as well as upon the “philosophy” 
he espouses. We desist in deference to Mr. 
Opitz’s transparent sincerity and conviction, 
suggesting, however, that his letter might 
have been more specific in its protestations 
of my charges and in its, postulation of the 
“libertarian” viewpoint. 

It has never been suggested, to my knowl- 
edge, that communism and “libertarianism” 
are one and the same thing—which is ob- 
viously not the case. There is a wide gulf 


‘separating them. Nevertheless, I wish I had 


the time to explore carefully the similarities 
between these two  theories—similarities 
which Mr. Opitz seeks to scoff out of the 
picture. This would provide an excellent 
thesis for an academic piece, or even a valu- 
able book. 

Like the communists, most “libertarians” 
(and we always must allow for the fact that 
some proponents of doctrinal laissez-faire 
are not as consistent as Mr. Opitz—e.g. his 
sponsor, Dr. James W. Fifield) envision a 
sort of never-never land in which every man 
is freed of care and anxiety, resting peace- 
fully under his proverbial fig tree. Like the 
communists, “libertarians” trace the source 
of the world’s principal ills to the economic 
institutions of man, rather than to man’s 
nature. Both communists and “libertarians” 
stand in awe before that rather nebulous 
force called “nature,” which, if untram- 
meled, allegedly operates in the economic 
realm (though apparently not elsewhere, as, 
for example, in medicine) in such a manner 
as to produce that aforementioned paradise. 
Both have little faith in democracy’s basic 
tenet: i.e., that, aside from certain funda- 
mental rights reserved to the individual, the 
majority have the right to order society. 
Both are at one and the same time “reaction- 
ary” (they wish to return to those days of 
perpetual joy before government was insti- 
tuted to limit man’s freedom) and radical 
(they wish to overturn completely the pres- 
ent system). In America, both communists 
and “libertarians” professing Christianity 
have. sought to identify their narrow eco- 
nomic views with their religious faith. 

While “libertarians” seek to gloss over 
their antiquated ideas, their central affirma- 
tion can be summed up as follows (allowing 
for individual variations): government, at 
the most, can exist with moral sanction 
only to restrain us from getting in each 
other’s way. Social security, pensions for the 
blind and the aged, laws to insure laborers 
of a minimum wage and to secure farmers 
from financial disaster—these and every 
other expression of society’s humanitarian 
concern are tyrannical and “anti-God,” and 
they represent serious infringements upon 
man’s individual “freedom.” Public schools, 
public parks, public libraries, and all other — 
public institutions—taken for granted as — 
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part of our way of life—are signs of the 
decay of this country’s moral fiber. 

There are a handful of basically idealistic 
and well-meaning citizens who naively, I 
believe, accept the methodology of the “lib- 
ertarians” as a practicable alternative to cur- 
rent economic processes. Most Americans, 
however, whether conservative or liberal, 
are aware that the “libertarian” credo, as 
promoted by Mr. Opitz and others who 
share his fervor and dedication, is irrelevant 
to the problems of the twentieth century and 
is being used as a facade behind which 
forces antagonistic to all social progress are 
operating.— RALPH L. ROY, New York City 


Fundamentalist belief doesn’t 
prevent poor business conduct 


To Register Readers: 

Howard E. Kershner’s “A ‘Libertarian’ 
Reply” in the September Register indicates 
that he is a more intelligent and reasonable 
man than the copy of his magazine, Christian 
Economics, that I read had led me to believe. 
However, he seems to overlook the fact that 
devout belief in fundamentalist religion, or 
even in Unitarianism, does not always pre- 
vent a man from questionable conduct in 
his business relations. Our standard of living 
is likely to be higher if most business enter- 
prises are privately, not publicly, owned and 
if our governments avoid unwise extremes 
of regulation of business. Nevertheless, just 
as most of us have needed to be disciplined 
at some times in our childhood, government 
regulation is sometimes necessary to make 
some business men behave, and there are 
some business enterprises that for various 
reasons should be left under government 
ownership. The man who dislikes govern- 
ment regulation should concentrate his ef- 
forts on persuading business men to conduct 
their activities in such a commendable man- 
ner that there will be less excuse for govern- 
ment regulation. The man who dislikes goy- 
ernment ownership should try to secure 
adequate production of all man’s needs by 
privately-owned firms so that there will be 
less demand for the government to provide 
some commodity or service for us.—ROY 
GREENWOOD, Johnson City, N. Y. 


Attention ‘Libertarians’ 


To the Register: 

With reference to Mr. Howard Kershner’s 
article (July Register) and his way of think- 
ing, it is well to remember that the view- 
point which he calls “libertarian” is not the 
first to adopt that term. Long before it was 
adopted by his group of laissez-faire doc- 
_trinaires, the word “libertarian” was used 
to describe the position of anarchists and 
certain types of socialists who emphasize 
voluntary cooperative collectivism rather 
than state collectivism. The latter type of 
libertarian rejects competition and the profit 
motive. 

If Mr. Kershner and his group are so 
much interested in freedom, do they crusade 
against threats to freedom of thought, of 


open forum 


speech, and of the press? Do they fight 
militarism, which is the chief basis of the 
swollen power of government in the modern 
world? Finally he fails to see the seeds of 
tyranny in the power of autocratically-con- 
trolled business corporations. 

Much as I disagree with Mr. Kershner, I 
like this type of article, because it stimu- 
lates discussion and thinking. I hope the 
editors will publish more such articles from 
various points of view.—FRANK E. DOHERTY, 
Chizago. 


Register too political for ‘good, 
conservative Republican’ 


To the Register: 

I am quite disappointed in the [September] 
issue of the Register. I won’t go as far as 
Louis Shepherd, who according to the letter 
... cancelled his subscription. His complaint 
is different but related to mine. 

The Register is the publication of the 
American Unitarian Association. The Asso- 
ciation is essentially a religious organization. 
Granted that religion is integrated into all of 
life, but the unifying ideas of the Association 
and the readers of the Register are matters 
of religion and theology. What I want out of 
the Register is articles pertaining to these 
things. I am disappointed in the amount of 
space that is consumed in the magazine by 
political matters, and matters of international 
economy. If I wanted a political journal, I 
certainly wouldn’t take a publication of a 
group of religionists any more than I would 
take Time if I wanted a religious publication. 

More than that, we can be expected to 
agree somewhat on matters of theology 
since we are all members of the same re- 
ligious group. (I recognize that there are 
differences. Nonetheless, there is general 
agreement.) We cannot be expected to agree 
on political issues; politically, we have no 
unifying ideas. I find much of the “liberal’s” 
politics and economics as expressed in the 
Register a bit disgusting to a good, conser- 
vative (and proud of it), Republican. I do 
not find that conservative politics and liberal 
religion are at odds with each other, nor do 
I find that liberal religion leads automatically 
to a particular political viewpoint. 

I wish to continue my subscription on the 
basis of what I have seen in the Register of 
not too recent date, and in the faith that 
it will come out of its slump. However, I am 
disturbed about the large amount of poli- 
tical material turned out, not by politicians 
who know politics, but religionists, by the 
viewpoints expressed and by the absence of 
inspirational and challenging thought in the 
field of liberal-religion. If it continues, I 
will not renew my subscription.—PFC. JOHN 
B. WILLEY, Camp Pickett, Va. 


Unitarians “intellectual snobs” 


To Register Readers: 

It would be difficult to reconcile the teach- 
ings of Channing that “We choose the 
church which . . . best represents the grand 
idea of Christ and speaks most powerfully 


to our consciences and hearts. This church, 
however, we must not choose for our 
brother. He differs from us probably in 
temperament, in his range of intellect, or in 
the impressions which education and habit 
have given him” with Roland Emerson 
Wolfe’s insistence that those who hold cer- 
tain beliefs, including that of the deity of 
Jesus, are not “theological liberals.” (Janu- 
ary issue of The Christian Register). A se- 
lect group? ° 

Individual Unitarians have most effec- 
tively convinced the world that they do not 
believe in the deity of Jesus. Many non- 
Unitarians I meet seem to know that, 
though they do not know another thing 
about Unitarians or Unitarianism. Many 
people who are dissatisfied with man-made 
dogmas in their own churches, but who do 
not claim to have the answers on the much- 
debated subject of the humanity vs. the 
deity of Jesus, would seek haven in our 
fellowship but for the intellectual snobbery 
which excludes those who are not “theologi- 
cally liberal.” 

Tagore wrote: “He who builds walls 
around his house is not kind to his house.” 
The unknown author of the article in which 
I found that quotation added: “Nor to him- 
self. For no matter what the barrier we 
raise whether material or intellectual, we 
are shut in as surely as others are shut out. 
Until man decides to build bridges across 
deep differences, and highways through for- 
bidding terrain, he is condemned to suffer 
the penalties of isolation.” 

Channing and Emerson would bridge the 
difference by asserting that Jesus “in the 
shortest time and with the scantiest materials 
and under the most unpromising conditions 
made of human life the divinest thing ever 
seen on this planet.” What contribution to 
universal brotherhood does the exclusive 
label “theological liberal” make? Any?— 
MARY R. LAKE, Delmar, N.Y. 


Why not ‘co-existence’? 
To Register Readers: 

The daily press does such a thorough job 
of condemning Communism, that I was sur- 
prised to read in the July Christian Register 
that A. Powell Davies would spend his time 
doing likewise. It seems to me that his anni- 
versary sermon might have been dedicated 
to co-existence with our world neighbors 
even though we disagree with them political- 
ly and ideologically. 

Now that it is scientifically accepted that 
the mind (the brain in action) and body 
are one—it puzzles me how religionists can 
condemn Communism as an evil without 
including all of those people who embrace 
it. 

Condemnation of any religion or political 
system held by others is a mighty poor way 
to promote democracy and Unitarianism.— 
ELLA HARICK, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Editorial 
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» Editorials express the opinions of the 
individual members of the Editorial Board 


Rejoinder on Foreign Policy 


A letter in the September number of the Register, 
.answering an earlier editorial by the present writer, com- 
ments that a special organization to influence the foreign 
policy of the United States in the direction of greater 
decency is unnecessary because the Democratic Party, 
headed by Adlai Stevenson, is already such an organiza- 
tion. This response indicates how far the earlier editorial 
may have fallen short of conveying its message. 

We may well be grateful for the voice of Adlai Steven- 
son in these times, and many are hopeful that he will lead 
the Democratic Party into becoming a consistently con- 
structive force. The record of the previous Democratic 
administration in foreign affairs was, however, seriously 
deficient in important respects, as is the record of the 
present administration. The latter has its own prophetic 
voice in President Eisenhower, whose formal utterances 
on foreign policy have, on the whole, been truly admirable 
and noble in tone. Yet our performance during both 
administrations has been equivocal. 


Weakness threatens benefits 


On the favorable side, this country has led in establish- 
ing and maintaining the United Nations and in providing 
the means for post-war rehabilitation throughout the 
world. Our plan for atomic energy control would have 
gone far to solve the armament problem if it had been 
accepted. Our leadership and sacrifice in resisting aggres- 
sion in Korea have saved the world at a turning point in 
history. Our espousal now of armament reduction and the 
diversion of resultant savings to constructive purposes sets 
a standard to which the future can repair. The benefits of 
this record are threatened, however, by weaknesses we can 
ill afford. 

Serious shortcomings in this country’s post-war policy 
began, perhaps, with its support of the Security Council 
veto power at the San Francisco Conference. Highly 
questionable as of then, if not as of now, is the policy of 
ringing the Soviet Union with United States naval and air 
bases, which was inaugurated shortly afterward and has 
since been intensified; for it placed primary reliance upon 
military force that appeared aggressive and would be 
defensive only if used with a self-restraint which the world 
was asked to trust. In the economic sphere, this country’s 
summary rejection of a proposal for consideration of 
United Nations administration of Middle-Eastern oil was 
hardly creditable, and the same may be said of our nega- 
tive attitude with respect to multilateral commodity agree- 
ments and related proposals of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 


Expediency in the short-run 


Our short-run tactics have been marred even more by 
expediency. Our attitude toward the Arab-Israeli conflict 
when that was at its height shifted violently, apparently 
because of military considerations. For the same reason 
we have been cautious or obstructive with regard to UN 
consideration of the conflict between France and her 
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North African dependencies and, after several years of 
bargaining, we have just concluded a cynical deal with 
Franco’s Spain. Our government has handled weakly and 
gingerly the issues of South African treatment of non- 
white racial groups and that country’s retention of control 
over its former League of Nations mandates. We have 
sponsored a formula which admits that country to the 
Asian peace conference, while excluding India unless: the 
Communists choose to bring her in, and have assumed the 
strange posture of apparently insisting simultaneously that 
we have led a United Nations campaign against aggression 
in Korea and that the resulting political conference must 
be a two-sided one between belligerent governments, at 
least in the first instance. In general, our international 
policy involves an uncertain reliance upon the UN and 
takes little effective account of the complex forces, reach- 
ing far back in time, which have generated today’s conflicts 
and, for example, have conditioned the relations of China 
to the West. . 

These unfavorable factors do not negate the generosity 
of the American people and the United States government 
toward the rest of the world nor outweigh the basically 
necessary and constructive work that has been done in 
mobilizing the West into more effective opposition to the 
Russian Communist threat. They do, however, give rise to 
injustices, seriously damage the standing of this nation in 
the family of nations, and cause loss of support by other 
people which may cost us dear. We may be behaving well 
by past standards of national behavior; but these times 
demand greater comprehension, compassion, and consist- 
ency if the vast forces that have been unloosed are not 
to engulf and destroy us. 


Channels clogged by compromises 


Improvement in our policy depends upon much more 
than the utterances of individual statesmen or the programs 
of political parties. Statesmen and party leaders, whose 
wisdom often transcends their acts, are dependent upon 
the support they can muster in the community at large. 
It is in the attitudes of the people, particularly as reflected 
in Congress, and in the effort and resources that are de- 
voted to bringing these attitudes to bear, that the key to 
betterment lies. If we are to survive and progress, we 
cannot, as men and women of good will, escape responsi- 
bility for far more intensive thought and unremitting public 
activity than we have yet displayed; and our effort must 
be directed through channels that are unclogged by the 
compromises of office-seeking. If such channels exist to- 
day, they are narrow indeed for the flood that should be 
flowing through. R.F.F. 


“Martin Luther’ 


By the first of November, the motion picture, ‘Martin 


Luther,” will be showing in a number of American cities, 
In the opinion of this writer, no one should miss the oppor- 
tunity to see the film. It is a straight-out religious picture, 
and as such is a welcome relief from “The Song of Berna- 
dette,” “Going My Way,” and other pictures which in recent 
years have presented religion to the American public in 
Catholic trappings. 


Luther as Luther was 


This picture presents Christianity from the point of view 


of Evangelical Protestantism, which is the theological posi- 
tion of the Lutheran Church. This is right historically. It 
presents Luther as Luther was in his own setting, saying the 
words which history records him as having said, doing the 
things history records that he did. In fact, the picture is an 
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Unitarian Horizons 


AsFederalUnionGets Under Way 


On Thursday afternoon, October 8, 1953, a company of 
perhaps fifty Universalists and Unitarians gathered in the 
pleasant ground-floor room at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, to 
witness the signing of the official documents that brought 
into legal existence the Council of Liberal Churches (Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian). There were eight signers, four repre- 
senting the Universalist Church of America and four the 
American Unitarian Association. Following the legal pro- 
ceedings, the company adjourned to the Chapel on the second 
' floor at 25 Beacon Street, where a brief devotional service 
symbolized and ratified the spiritual nature of the compact 
that had just been consumated. It was a memorable event, 
the culmination of many years of idealistic and patient effort. 
It was also the beginning of a new chapter in the story of 
organized liberal religion in America. 


Before these words can be read by anyone except the 
printers and the staff of The Christian Register, the next 
important step will have been taken in the direction of 
implementing the votes so hopefully adopted at Andover. 
On October 15, the first meeting of the new corporation is 
scheduled to be held; and at this meeting the eighteen mem- 
bers of the new Council will organize and lay out the general 
plan for the immediate future. It is to be hoped that a full 
report of that meeting will be in the hands of the churches 
very soon thereafter, for it is of great importance that the 
body of our people shall at every step of the way be kept 
fully informed of what is being done. The success of the new 
endeavor will depend upon its receiving the support of the 
churches—not just at the beginning, nor just at the biennial 
gatherings, but continually as the plans are being formulated 
and action taken. The new Council will have no more im- 
portant task than the establishment of ways and means for 
keeping constantly open the channels of communication with 
the churches. 


j Make-up of the New Council 


Of the nine Unitarians on the new Council, eight were 
designated by the delegates of the churches at Andover—the 
ninth is the president of the Association, who is an ex-officio 
member without vote. The eight members represent a wide 
geographical distribution—California, Illinois (2), Michigan, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Quebec. Four of 
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the eight are ministers—San Francisco, Chicago, Niagara 
Falls, and Montreal. Only one is at present a member of the 
Board of the Association—Mrs. Caskey. Four are former 
members of the Board—Dr. Reese, Mr. Meserve, Mr. Cam- 
eron, and Mr. Hanslowe, who is also a former president of 
A.U.Y.; and one is a former member of the staff of the 
Division of Education—Dr. Bush. It would not be easy to 
draw up a more representative list of Unitarians (Dr. 
Deutsch, at present residing in Princeton, New Jersey, is 
expected to return shortly to Massachusetts, which will give 
New England a representative.) 


Geographical distribution, however, important as it is, is 
not so important as the factor of representation of the varied 
interests of Unitarians; and on this score the membership of 
the Council is remarkably strong and well-balanced. Careful 
study of the list will show that every significant element in 
the vigorous, on-going life of our fellowship is represented. 
It seems to me that the delegates at Andover chose wisely 
and well. And every member of the Council will be most 
receptive to suggestions, comments, and criticisms from any 
Unitarian—of that I feel very sure. 


But when the Council gathers, it should not be as a group 
of persons representing various areas, interests, or even 
principles. It should be not even as Unitarians and Univer- 
salists. From the outset, all the members should consider 
themselves representatives of the total membership of all our 
churches and of the outreaching faith and ideals of all those 
churches. From now on, we are all of us members of one 
body, all of us concerned for the common welfare of the 
entire movement. 


The Greatness of Our Enterprise 


Thus far I have spoken only of the Unitarian members 
of the new Council, but it is at least equally important that 
the Universalist members should become known and trusted 
among us. I propose, therefore, to devote this page in a forth- 
coming issue to the equally representative group of men and 
women whom the Universalist delegates at Andover desig- 
nated as members of the new Council. Their names should 
become as familiar among Unitarians as the names of the 
members we chose, and I hope our churches will take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to become personally acquainted 
with them. 


Together we have embarked upon an enterprise that has 
limitless possibilities. The basic principles of our inherited 
free faith are today challenged on all sides, with a vigor 
unmatched since the days when religious liberals first broke 
the chains of rigid orthodoxy and declared their spiritual 
independence. There are few words so out of fashion as is 
the word “liberal” in our time. But we do not propose to 
surrender; and we do propose to be heard, in a united voice, 
above the tumult of the moment, proclaiming our gospel of 
liberty under God for the sake of a universal faith in man- 
kind everywhere. F.M.E. 
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Karl W. Deutsch, associate professor of history, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, is a member of the board of the new Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist- 
Unitarian). A native of Czechoslovakia, Dr. Deutsch has traveled widely in Europe 
and North Africa. He has contributed many papers to journals and books, and has 
served as, editor of the “Seeds of Thought’ series for Beacon Press. Dr. Deutsch 
delivered the keynote address at the joint biennial conference in Andover, from which 


the following is taken. 


For a new birth of freedom 


Formation of Council of Liberal Churches: 


religious event of historic significance 


IN ECONOMIC LIFE or in political life, 
in the conduct of a corporation or a gov- 
ernment, we.call a policy a set of rules, 
explicit or implied, by which actions can 
be chosen or sequences of actions can be 
decided on. But religion is not a policy. 
Religion is, in a certain sense, a second 
order policy. That is, religion is a set of 
rules, explicit or implied, by which poli- 
cies are chosen. As a matter of economic 
policy, you may “believe in,” as we some- 
times quaintly say, protection or free 
trade. Or you may, in politics, “believe 
in” the two-party system, or the three- 
party system. Or you may “believe in” 
proportional representation or in some 
other way of counting ballots. But in mat- 
ters of religion you choose the attitudes 
and values by which you determine the 
yardstick, the criteria, on the basis of 
which we decide whether free trade, sup- 
posing it were adequately described by 
economists or technical experts, is worth 
choosing or not worth choosing. 
Religion then does something in one 
way infinitely less, and in another way 
infinitely more than policies in either 
politics or economics. In politics we 
may decide whether race discrimination 
should be fought by legislation or by edu- 
cational programs, but in religion we de- 
cide that racial discrimination is worth 
fighting or worth defending. It is in the 
building of our attitudes toward human 
needs as individuals and as communities, 
in laying the foundations for all policies 
and all politics and all economics, that re- 
ligions have played their part in the build- 
ing of civilizations, and in this sense they 
are closer to the deepest foundations and 
closer to the very heart of civilization 
than politics or economics can possibly 
be. When we are speaking of liberal re- 
ligion, therefore, we are not speaking of 
“liberal economics,” whatever that may 
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mean in different schools of economic 
thought, or we are not speaking of “lib- 
eral politics,’ whatever meanings that 
word may acquire in our changing polit- 
ical developments. We are speaking of 
the building of fundamental liberal atti- 
tudes, and what is still more fundamental, 
liberal religious attitudes, on the basis of 
which policies or economic patterns of 
behavior can be judged, evaluated and 
chosen. 


‘The viewpoint of eternity’ 


If religion is a set of rules by which 
policies are decided on, it is as yet not 
distinguished from a philosophy or from 
a set of rules of ethics. Religion from a 
second viewpoint is perhaps that basis 
for the decision about policies from 
which we judge policies under the widest 
possible framework of reference, that is, 
to use an older and perhaps nobler phrase, 
under the viewpoint of eternity. It is the 
attempt to relate man to that which is 
not man’s, to that which is greater than 
man and beyond man. You may call it 
the universe, or you might say in the 
words of a poem which I have heard 
recited in the Unitarian Churches, and 
which probably you could also hear in 
the Universalist Churches, “Some call it 
evolution, and others call it God.’ What- 
ever your word is, or whatever your 
word may become, you will find that it 
refers to the most comprehensive, most 
fundamental realities—to that reality of 
which we know that it is clearly greater 
than mankind and clearly greater than 
this planet and greater than this part of 
the universe which our astronomers can 
see. Whenever we are choosing our be- 
havior, our policies, our values, in some 
relation to that greater, deeper and wider 
reality, as we surmise or believe it to be, 


we are orienting our lives in terms of 
religion. 


Freedom-seeking in belief 


In this framework of religion, when 
can we call religion liberal? What do we 
mean when sometimes we call ourselves 
liberals in religion, or when others call 
us such? The word “liberal” belongs to 
political history. I suggest that when we 
speak of liberalism in religion, we mean 
first of all by the word liberal something 
like the word freedom-seeking in matters 
of belief. To be recognized as liberal 
means to become known as freedom- 
seeking in matters of belief. The word 
“freedom-seeking” is important; it is 
freedom to think and to seek, not free- 
dom to avoid the search. In this sense, 
liberalism is something positive in re- 
ligion, and it does not have the negative 
connotation which was implicit in so 
much of the so-called agnosticism of the 
nineteenth century. 


Always more flames of freedom 


What does liberalism mean in politics? 
Or how did the word ever get into politics? 
It is possibly hard to think that when we 
use the word “liberal” in politics, we are 
speaking Spanish. The first liberal group 
in politics in the Western World to label 
itself “liberal” was called los liberales, the 
men and women in Spain who tried to 
resist the dictatorship of Napoleon, and 
who tried to replace the dictatorship of 
Napoleon not again by the absolute 
power of the Bourbon kings, but by 
something freer and nobler—by constitu- 
tional government, by popular enlighten- 
ment. They were called Jos liberales. As 
a personal memory, I always remember 
the great painting by Francisco Goya in 
the Prado of Madrid. It is the painting of 
the executions in 1808. You can see a 
lantern standing on the ground, throwing 
its light on the people lined up against a 
wall, the Spanish men, and you see only 
the dark, shadowy backs of Napoleon’s 
soldiers aiming their muskets at them for 
the execution. Goya has caught the 
moment of the flickering light and the 


The liberal attacks evil with variety, relentlessness 


moment of the last flickering of the flame 
of these people’s lives, about to be snuffed 
out by the bullets of the firing squad. 
And the painting, clearer than possibly 
any number of words could be, conveys 
the image to the beholder that, while 
these lights may go out, there is more 
light and there are more flames of free- 
dom in the world. Out of these struggles 
between the years 1808 and 1819 were 
born the words “liberal” and “liberalism” 
in European politics, and eventually they 
took root in the politics of England and 
of the English-speaking world. 

What does “liberal” mean in econom- 
ics? There the word is old and goes back 
perhaps to the Renaissance period. Liber- 
alism there means to be generous—you 
might even say it might mean willing to 
spend money. Machiavelli in his hand- 
book for “The Prince” warns all would- 

_ be tyrants and dictators against the dan- 
ger of being liberal. You must not be 
generous, he says; you must hold your 
power together tightly. Perhaps we may 
take from this another connotation of 
the word liberal. “Liberal” then perhaps 
means an attitude of generosity, a will- 
ingness to give rather than to get. It need 
not mean a willingness to be expensive. 
It need not mean the squandering of 
effort and resources. But it does mean the 
opposite of holding back ourselves and 
our resources from the important things, 
the things of major importance, that have 
to be done. 


Not laws but attitudes 


Beyond this, history shows us that 
there are times when men and women 
called themselves liberals who opposed 
government intervention in economics, 
and at other times there have been great 
liberal parties in the Western World, 
such as in the days of Lloyd George in 
England, who favored government in- 
tervention. Liberals have at certain times 
wanted certain kinds of laws, and at other 
times they have wanted other kinds of 
laws. You cannot, so far as I can see, 
historically define liberals or liberalism as 
an attitude by referring to specific laws 
or policies. But you can define it and 
recognize it, I submit, by looking to 
these underlying attitudes: the search for 
freedom in matters of belief; the search 
for freedom and enlightenment in matters 
_ of politics; the search for generosity and 
freedom to commit generously our re- 
sources, tangible and intangible, to things 
that are worth while. All these things 
can be recognized as liberal. 

Perhaps the fundamental attitude has 
been expressed twice over a span of two 
thousand three hundred years in classic 
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words. The first time, when Pericles, in 
the great Funeral Oration recounted by 
Thucydides, told the Athenians that, “We 
(in Athens) take the individual as he is 
and develop him in all the directions and 
potentialities of his personality.” And 
the second time when John Stuart Mill, 
taking up this idea of Pericles, almost 
two thousand three hundred years later 
in the nineteenth century, wrote that the 
test of governments, the test of social 
groups, the test of communities, the test 
of institutions, consists in the type of in- 
dividual which they produce, or which 
they permit or encourage to grow up 
under them. 


‘Born to attack and innocent’ 


All this does not mean that liberalism 
is necessarily a policy or an attitude 
which denies the reality of evil. Histori- 
cally, religious liberals, as well as people 
with liberal attitudes in all walks of life, 
have recognized evil and have accepted 
its reality. There is a poem by Louis Mac- 
Neice, speaking of the men and the 
women “of the kingdom”; and the poet 
may have had in mind what we should 
call the Kingdom of God, when he speaks 
of those who are a part of this invisible 
kingdom. In the last line of this poem he 
calls them “born to attack and innocent.” 
The building of the Kingdom of God 
does involve the attack on evils, but the 
liberal attitude, perhaps, implies that 
one attacks evil, or lets the free mind of 
mankind attack evil, as the ocean attacks 
the rocks at its coast: with infinite 
variety and flexibility, but also with in- 
finite relentlessness. 


A deeper commiiment 


Liberal religion, then, means freedom 
in search, openness to belief, generosity 
in commitment to the needs and tasks of 
every time and every day. It thus means 
faithful commitment to the search for the 
kingdom in all those matters which the 
Middle Ages called the temporalia of 
churches and of religion—their temporal 
aspects. But it also means perhaps a 
deeper commitment to respect for the in- 
exhaustibility of the universe and for the 
inalienable autonomy of individuals. It 
means, therefore, the implacable refusal 
of all idolatry, the refusal to pray either 
to sticks or to stones, either to slogans or 
to dictators. It means the everlasting re- 
fusal to mistake the lesser for the greater 
things, or to give to Caesar that which 
belongs to God or to God’s children. It 
means the refusal to let any man-made 
thing or ideology hide from us the greater 
reality, the inexhaustible reality of God. 


Liberal religion means, therefore, an 
awareness of the provisional and transi- 
tory character of everything that is man- 
made, finite, and temporal. It sees all 
such things as inevitably subject to some 
moral judgment, and as potentially open 
to some changes for the better. Liberal 
religion thus means a fundamental at- 
titude of openness and humility; and, 
strangely enough, this abstract catalog of 
desirable traits of behavior can be lived 
and has been lived. It has been lived from 
the days of Jesus and Augustine, and 
from the days of Socrates and Buddha, 
to the days of Jefferson and Lincoln. It is 
not a dogma, for it is the ability to tran- 
scend dogmas without drifting helplessly 
before the winds and tides, the hopes and 
fears of each day. It is the ability to re- 
main captains of our souls, to steer our 
own lives as a captain steers his ship, the 
ability to grow and the ability to learn. 


For successtul federation 


How can two deep-rooted churches, 
committed to this kind of liberal religion, 
build a lasting partnership by means of 
federal union? 

It has been my privilege for the last 
year to work with a group of historians 
and other social scientists at Princeton 
University, trying to study federation in 
seven geographic areas involving about a 
dozen cases of successes in federation, or 
of failures of political federation or 
union. At the same time I have also 
tried to learn from other social scientists, 
psychologists and sociologists, something 
about the nature of successful federation 
outside the political field. Certain points 
have emerged, and I should like to sum 
up some of the things we have found 
thus far. These findings are tentative. 
They may be subject to revision. Not all 
of them may be applicable to the prob- 
lems before you. But perhaps some of 
them may be relevant, or they may pro- 
voke you to find a better insight into the 
problems before you. 

The first point is that federation always 
implies the preservation of a certain 
amount of autonomy of the basic groups 
that are to be united. You cannot grind 
the basic units down to complete homo- 
geneity. The crucial question is always 
this: how do the groups which make up 
a federation decide about their own be- 
havior? To what extent can they steer 
themselves? This involves a recognition 
that federation is not necessarily assimi- 
lation. You can assimilate members of a 
federation, make them more and more 
like each other, but there are many 
@ses of successful federation where the 
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Federation lives by positive goals, mutual responsiveness 


path to success has not led through com- 
plete assimilation, but through the accept- 
ance of interlocking roles, where people 
are as different from each other as hus- 
band and wife, and where they yet find 
that in some ways, some very important 
ways, they are one—one in a deeper 
sense than they could be if they were 
merely two identical replicas of each 
other. In the cases we studied, successful 
federation was usually the awareness of 
interlocking relationships, the acceptance 
of these interlocking relationships, the re- 
spect, therefore, for mutual differences, 
and the desire to reach relationships 
where the differences become interlock- 
ing in a way in which strength was added, 
rather than taken away from, the groups 
concerned. 


Habits of mutual understanding 


This means that the autonomous 
groups, the successful federations, are 
these groups which have learned to ac- 
quire habits of mutual understanding and 
mutual responsiveness. When you drive a 
Car Over a road you have to have certain 
driving skill to keep out of the ditch and 
to get through city traffic. If you are try- 
ing to drive just about ten yards behind 
another car, you have to become respon- 
sive to the behavior of the other car and 
of its driver. If you have to drive in con- 
voy, you have to learn much more about 
responsiveness, and you have to be a 
more highly skilled driver. If you don’t 
merely try to drive in convoy on a road, 
but if you try to fly in formation in the 
air, you can get out of place or out of 
touch in three dimensions. You thus have 
to be still more skillful as a pilot, and I 
do not have to tell you how much more 
skill is needed for a good marriage. What 
I have tried to say is that the more inter- 
action between autonomous individuals or 
groups exists, the greater is the burden 
upon their mutual understanding or re- 
sponsiveness, and upon their capability 
for mutual adaptation and adjustment. 


The success of federation, therefore, 
does not depend on the ambitiousness of 
the federal program. It does not depend, 
so to speak, upon the nominal figure you 
write on the face of a paper check, or 
into the paragraphs of a paper constitu- 
tion. It depends on the assets in the bank 
behind the check. It depends on the mu- 
tual responsiveness of the body politic 
behind the constitution. It depends on the 
mutual understanding and the mutual re- 
sponsiveness of the member nations in 
the federation. It is perhaps not surpris- 
ing that the youth organizations of our 
two denominations, with their greater 
flexibility, greater adaptability and smaller 
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age range, may feel that they can go 
farther in federation at this time than our 
other organizations as a whole. But the 
important thing is this: not how large or 
how many are the numbers of zeros that 
can be written on the face of a check. 
The important thing is always, what are 
the assets of the bank? The question is 
not how many or how ambitious pro- 
grams of federation can be conceived at 
any time, but rather how much under- 
standing, how much responsiveness, how 
much mutual co-operation we have 
learned in actual and mutual practice in 
our churches today. How much more can 
we hope to be able to learn within a year? 
Within two years, and within the time we 
can forsee for the future? In this sense we 
can speak of integration as a load. We 
may think that integration or federation 
imposes a load on responsiveness, on 
mutual understanding, on the self-deter- 
mination of the participating groups. And 
it is almost useless to extend the integra- 
tion, and thus this integration load, be- 
yond the amount of the actual existing 
federation capabilities at a particular 
time. These capabilities are invisible 
assets, but they are real and they can be 
made to grow. 


Fear—‘a small accelerator’ 


Beyond this point, we found that on 
the whole federations succeeded when 
they had a positive purpose. Federations 
were accelerated in history by the fear of 
a common enemy. American settlers 
learned that the fear of the Indians was 
possibly a good argument for Benjamin 
Franklin’s early plan of union. But it is 
an interesting fact that as long as the 
British Army was a clear and present 
danger in the War of Independence, the 
American colonists only had a loose con- 
federation,-and that six years after the 
British had been defeated and were out 
of the country, the Federal Union was 
founded. We find again and again that 
an overwhelming fear, or an overwhelm- 
ing threat, produce alliances and coali- 
tions for a short time, so that the most 
incongruous groups go together against 
an overwhelming danger, and then, hay- 
ing warded it off, settle down to fight 
each other and to fight their former 
allies. Federation lives by positive goals, 
and the motive of fear of the common 
enemy is at best a small accelerator, but 
it looms small rather than large in the 
long run. This was also true, it seems, in 
the case of England and the union of 
Scotland. This union also was somewhat 
accelerated by England’s fear of France, 
but it was cemented by mutual co-opera- 


tion between Englishmen and Scotsmen, 
by the joint rewards of empire, and later 
by the vast changes of the Industrial 
Revolution, and by that time-the union 
became unbreakable. It is the same in 
the history of Switzerland and in many 
other cases of successful union. In every 
case, positive gains and purposes played 
an essential part. 


Needed: a broad leadership 


We learned another thing. We found 
that in all the cases of successful federa- 
tion we have been able to study, the 
leadership in the groups concerned be- 
came broader after federation than it had 
been before. That is, essentially federa- 
tion has always meant more than that the 
leaders of the previous non-federated 
groups continued in power. You could 
say, of course, that Washington or John 
Adams were leaders in their communities 
before confederation and, of course, be- 
fore the federal constitution. And the 
same is true of the unification of Ger- 
many or Italy or Britain or any other of 
the cases of successful federation. But in 
all the successful cases of federation 
which we have been able to study, we 
found that not all leaders go on, but 
mainly those leaders who learn to fed- 
erate and who /earn to elicit greater par- 
ticipation in leadership from people who 
have not participated as intensively be- 
fore. On the whole more people parti- 
cipated in America after 1790 in public 
affairs than did in 1765. On the whole 
and in the long run, the British-Scottish 
Union succeeded in a context of a 
broader basis for leadership. And in this 
sense, strange as it may sound, it is not 
merely a question of how to federate, of 
whether we shall have one department 
of education, or one publishing house, 
but rather our question is what we can 
do to get more participation, more 
broadly based leadership, a closer rela- 
tionship between our whole constituen- 
cies, our whole congregations and com- 
munities, and the new federal organiza- 
tions which we are proposing to set up. 


Not a threat but a resource 


Psychologists speak of some of the 
things I have referred to as integrative 
behavior. By integrative behavior they 
mean the ability to treat another person 
not as a competitor, not as a threat, but 
rather as a potential resource, not merely 
as a résource to be used or squandered or 
squeezed dry and then be cast aside, but 
rather as a resource—a partner—to be 
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One of the first and most active supporters of the plan for federal union, George 
N. Marshall was secretary of the study commission on union formed at the General 
Conference in 1947. In 1949 he was named chairman of the committee to conduct 
a vote of the parish churches on proceeding with a plan toward this end. Last month 
he was elected secretary of the new Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist- 
Unitarian). Minister of the First Unitarian church of Niagara Falls, Mr. Marshall 
is a graduate of Tufts College, and has done graduate work at Union Theological 
Seminary, Columbia University, and Harvard. 


In defiance of ‘the times’ 


Liberal churches unite in creative response 


to conformist and reactionary pressures 


TODAY WE ARE LIMITED to a 
‘partial union of our two denominations, 
but the promise is not only for greater 
and more inclusive union in the future 
between Unitarians and Universalists, but 
between us and others who share the 
faith and hope of the free mind. It would 
have been an arrogance on our part to 
merely claim that we were the “Council 
of Liberal Churches.” We know that there 
are other religious liberals and liberal 
churches in other denominations, carry- 
ing out a struggle for the free spirit and 
open mind, brothers under the skin with 
us, whom we have no desire to either 
snub or ignore. Until such time as they 
join with us our union will continue to be 
a union of liberal churches, Unitarian- 
Universalist—hence the advisability of 
the name actually adopted, “Council of 
Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitar- 
ian).” 

We gathered in Andover amid the test- 
ing and demands of our time, aware that 
the day had its call, and we a response 
to the times. The sands of time were run- 
ning with us and gave us greater perspec- 
tive and promise for what we were to 
undertake. We were conscious that our 
purpose and mission were geared to this 
hour, and interest in union was not be- 
cause of a loss of purpose and mission, 
a loss of uniqueness, but because our 
purpose and mission are strong. 

Now, I suspect that there is a voice 
protesting: “What is all this talk about 
the times being ripe for liberalism? 
These are not the times of the liberal, but 
of the reactionary and conformist. The 
liberal educator is ousted from his posi- 
tion; the liberal statesman is without a 
constituency; the liberal writer has no 
pen; the liberal publicist no audience.” 
Indeed, these are times when liberalism 
is cowed, and the voice of the informer, 
the smearer, and the defamer is heard. 
Tt is the day of the McCarthys and of 
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the silent mind. 

Such a protest has its right to be 
uttered. But we have not said, nor 
thought, that our task was to echo the 
times, but to give a bold and vigorous 
response to the challenge of our time. 

True religion, great religion, creative 
religion, is never an echo of its time, but 
a defiance that goes beyond the imposed 
limitations of its time. The Hebrew proph- 
ets were not conformists echoing the 
fears or hypocricies of their day, but 
offering a bold challenge to the stereo- 
types of the popular mind. Jesus of 
Nazareth did not go to an early death 
because he echoed the feelings of his day, 
but rather because he challenged the con- 
formities of the scribes and confounded 
the publicans, so that even a muddled 
Pilate in the end was to mutter in be- 
wilderment, “What is truth?” Luther was 
not acting in conformity to his day when 
he nailed his 95 theses to the door of 
Wittenberg church, but with each tap of 
his hammer there resounded a _ bold 
challenge to the hyprocrisy and falsehood 
of his day. 

No, the greatness and boldness of 
creative religion is to be found in its ac- 
ceptance of the challenge to battle in its 
day. The greatness of the liberal church 
in our day is to be found because it is 
no echo of the times, but a bold response 
to the challenge to shackle the minds of 
men. 

Others in other churches are likewise 
making their responses, for all others are 
not merely echoing the timidity of the 
mass mind, but the religious liberal, pro- 
claiming no uniqueness for courage, holds 
a faith in freedom which has been 
signally reaffirmed by the action at 
Andover, where it has been imple- 
mented for greater achievement in the 
day of challenge and the night of terror. 
Accordingly, we lift our heads in the 
confidence of this hour. 


AFFIRMATION 
OF FAITH 


WE BELIEVE in freedom in religion; in 
the unceasing quest for the higher righteous- 
ness; in a living, working faith as the true 
reflection of divinity. 

WE AFFIRM our goal of Universal Broth- 
erhood; of every individual held in dignity 
and worth; our faith in the yet untapped 
riches of the human spirit; and our vision of 
the yet undiscovered joys of human 
relationships. 

WE PROCLAIM, the, the Coming Great 
Church, the Church of the Free Spirit; and, 
voicing its summons to all who would hon- 
or the divine impulse toward a nobler hu- 
manity and the higher reaches of the spirit, 
pledge our labors, with courage and high 
faith, for its fulfillment in our time. 

LEON C. FAY 


THE UNITARIAN WAY 
TO HEAVEN 


The competing Christian sects each claim 
to possess the only technique for achieving 
after-death-salvation. Since no one can take 
a religious census of Heaven, there is no way 
to resolve these conflicting claims. It was 
inevitable that practical men should judge 
between them in terms of something which 
could be checked: their ability.to deliver be- 
fore-death-salvation. 

Unitarianism has led the way in recogniz- 
ing this practical responsibility. It is, in fact, 
no longer concerned with after-death-salva- 
tion, but finds its primary role in helping 
people to live effectively and well. Judged 
by the vastly disproportionate share of ef- 
fective leaders Unitarianism gives to na- 
tional and civic life, it far surpasses its 
competitors in this. 

The secret of Unitarianism’s success in 
helping people to live effectively and well is 
an open secret. It is a way of life based 
upon principles and attitudes of primary im- 
portance to Unitarians: (1) Practical re- 
examination of problems and solutions in 
terms of common sense, (2) Reliance upon 
the scientific method of inquiry and the re- 
lated method of reasoning directly from ex- 
perience, (3) Recognition that human beings 
are responsible for the values of goodness 
and righteousness, (4) Insistence upon the 
ethics of man’s relationship to man, and 
(5) Devotion to the completest possible 
freedom of the human mind and spirit. Ap- 
plication of these principles and attitudes 
is Unitarianism’s open secret. 

JOHN GODFREY MACKINNON 
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MATTHEWS: That is correct. 


REISSIG: Mr. Matthews, I'd like to ask 
you whether, of the 250,000 Protestant 
clergy in the United States today, you 
could under oath name fifteen living, 
leading Protestant clergymen who are 
card-holding Communists? 

MATTHEWS: I cannot. * 

REISSIG: Could I just follow that through 
and ask you, could you name one leading 
Protestant clergyman who is an espionage 
agent? 

MATTHEWS: I cannot. 


MISS ROUNTREE: Now Dr. Charles W. 
Lowry, ten years rector of the All Saints 
Episcopal church in Chevy Chase, Mary- 
land, author of Communism and Christ, 
and recognized among churchmen as an 
authority on Communism. 

Lowry: Dr. Davies, I believe that the only 
way we'll be able to get at the truth on 
this issue, as distinct from personalities, 
is to realize the way in which interna- 


THE CAST: Left to right at the small table—Dr. A. Powell Davies, Miss Martha 
Rountree, Dr. J. B. Matthews. At the far left, Mr. Lawrence Spivak. THE 
SETTING: National telecast of “The Big Issue,’’ originating in station WTTG, 
Washington, D. C. THE TOPIC: “Communism and the Churches.” 


The case of the missing clergymen 


First publication of the TV debate 


between A. Powell Davies and J.B. Matthews 


MISS ROUNTREE: Our guests tonight [in- 
clude] Dr. J. B. Matthews. ... He is 
a former missionary, an author, and 
widely known as an expert on Com- 
munism. Our other guest is Dr. A. Powell 
Davies, minister of the All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church in Washington . . . Lead- 
ing the questioning is Lawrence Spivak, 
the well-known editor and publisher. 
SPIVAK: Dr. Matthews, as I remember 
your article, you said there were 7,000 
members of the clergy, at least 7,000 
members of the clergy, over a period of 
seventeen years who were party members, 
fellow travelers, spies, party-line adher- 
ents, and unwitting dupes. Do you think 
that that 7,000 figure holds true today? 
MATTHEWS: It holds true for the past 
seventeen years. I do not think there are 
that many as of today. The estimate 
which I made of 7,000 is, as I expect to 
show one of these days, a conservative 
estimate. 

SPIVAK: Have you any evidence at all that 
that there are actually Communist spies 
in the clergy in America? 

MATTHEWS: I have no personal know- 
ledge of any Communist spy who is a 
clergyman. But I do have information 
from those who are in a position to know 
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that at least a handful have come in that 
category. 

SPIVAK: Dr. Davies, do you believe there 
are any Communists or fellow-travelers 
in the church today? 

DAVIES: There may be a very, very few. 
I don’t personally know, but I suppose 


that there could be a very, very few in. 


the church as anywhere. 

SPIVAK: You say a very, very few. What 
do you base that on? 

DAVIES: I would think at the most you 
could count them on the fingers of both 
hands. I think the claims that are made 
are wildly exaggerated. Mr. Edgar 
Hoover, head of the F.B.I. who ought to 
know, told Senator Byrd that he knows 
of no minister, no minister whatsoever, 
who has been proved to be a Communist 
agent. That would be none at all. I don’t 
know, I’m just supposing that there could 
be some. 

MISS ROUNTREE: And now Dr. Fred- 
erick E. Reissig, ordained minister, 
United Lutheran Church, and Executive 
Secretary of the Washington Federation 
of Churches. 

REISsIG: I'd like to ask a question of the 
Reverend Mr. Matthews. I take it he’s 
still a minister, aren’t you Mr. Matthews? 


tional Communism operates. That is not 
only through the Communist party, but 
through believing Communists, dedicated 
to the cause, seeking to follow also the 
party line, and also through Socialists and 
liberals in the clergy that can be ex- 
ploited by the Communists, on particular 
issues. Now do I understand that you do 
not believe there are many clergymen 
who belong in these specific categories? 
DAVIES: The clergymen who are Socialists 
and who are liberals, who have been 
used by the Communists in what way? 


LOWRY: On particular issues, such as the 
Hiss-Chambers case, the Rosenberg trials, 
the peace drive. 

DAVIES: They have signed petitions, you 
mean, things of that sort. Certainly there 
are, but I don’t see that that makes them 
active Communist agents or conspirators. 
And let me be clear. If a man, clergyman 
or any other, is conspiring against the 
peace and security of the people of the 
United States, I think he should be ap- 
prehended as a criminal and tried in 
COULT We aa 

Lowry: I still think the issue of the be- 
lieving Communist, the man who is not 
necessarily a party member, but who 
believes it—sincerely maybe—and who 
works desperately and following the party 
line at every point, is the crux, perhaps, 
of this whole controversy. ‘ 
DAVIES: If he’s working desperately, that 
is, if he’s actively conspiring, then he’s a 
criminal, and we should go after him. 
But if he has a belief, a Communist belief, 
we should answer him, and we can an- 
swer him. And I have every confidence 
that in the open forum of free debate 
we can take care of people like that. In 
fact, I think we have, and that in the 
world of ideas, Communism’s persuasive- 
ness is receding rapidly. It amounts to 
rather little today. 

SPIVAK: When Dr. Matthews was asked, 
just a few minutes ago, whether he could 
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Only a minuscule number were ‘seriously deceived 
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name fifteen spies or ten spies or card- 
carrying Communists, members of the 
Communist party in the clergy, he said 
he couldn’t name one. What then did you 
mean by that generalization of yours that 
there are 7,000 who were party members, 
fellow-travelers, svies, party-line adhe- 
rents? Are you saying that there are 
others who have named them but that you 
yourself might not have the evidence, but 
that others have the evidence, or that 
you don’t know anything about any of 
them? 

MATTHEWS: Herbert Philbrick, who for 
nine years served the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation as an undercover agent in 
the Communist party, wrote an article for 
The Christian Herald in which he alleged 
that he, of his personal knowledge, knew 
of Communist espionage agents among 
clergymen. I’m willing to take Herbert 
Philbrick’s word for that, and use it as a 
part of the documentation on the subject 
of the Red infiltration of [the] clergy. 
SPIVAK: Dr. Davies, you are evidently not 
willing to take... 

pavies: No. I have no knowledge of the 
subject, but I will depend upon the word 
of Mr. Edgar Hoover of the F.B.I. who 
surely ought to know when he says that 
there is not a single clergyman who has 
been proved to be a Communist agent. 
SPIVAK: Isn’t it true, however, that there 
have been Communists in our govern- 
ment that J. Edgar Hoover hasn’t discov- 
ered until after Congressional Committees 
have exposed them? 

pDAviES: That may very well be so, yes. 
You're referring particularly to one case. 
SPIVAK: Well, there are a number of 
cases. What do you make, and what is 
your answer, for example, to the witness 
who testified under oath the other day— 
Jack Kornfedder, who was a former mem- 
ber of the Communist party—who said 
that there were 600 clergymen who were 
secret members of the Communist party, 
and 2000 who were close to the Com- 
munist machine? 

pAvigs: I don’t lend credence to it, sir. 
I can’t ... I don’t quite know why an 
ex-Communist should be regarded so 
solemnly as a person certain to give you 
the truth. I think a clergyman may some- 
times tell the truth where an ex-Commu- 
nist doesn’t. 

Lowry: How else are you going to get 
information about the Communist move- 
ment... except from ex-Communists or 
Communists? 

pAviEs: I think the F.B.I. has been doing 
a very good job. I don’t object to getting 
information from Communists and ex- 
Communists, but rather to the import- 
ance they attach to it, and certainly the 
rather reckless way in which these lists 


are published. ... 

SPIVAK: Dr. Davies, a minute ago you 
quoted J. Edgar Hoover. And I happen, 
quite by accident, to have a quotation 
from J. Edgar Hoover in which he said, 
“T confess to a real apprehension so long 
as Communists are able to secure minis- 
ters of the gospel to promote their evil 
work, and espouse a cause alien to the 
religion of Christ and Judaism.” How do 
you reconcile that with the other quota- 
tion? 

Davies: I think he was speaking of two 
different things. I think in the first place 
he was speaking of Communist agents 
and espionage, and in the second, I think 
he had in view people who were mis- 
guided in believing, because they were 
humane people, that Communists would 
turn out better than they did. And I want 
to say a word about that very much. Be- 
cause, you see, sir, the Congress of the 
United States did that. In 1945, the Con- 
gress, at the end of the war, demobilized 
the armed forces of the United States 
recklessly and precipitously. That could 
only have been for one of two reasons. 
[Either] the Congress believed that the 
Communists, the Russians, were trust- 
worthy, and you could make peace with 
them, and that they would keep agree- 
ments—in which case they trusted the 
Communists more than any fellow- 
traveler that ever appeared before a Con- 
gressional Committee—or else, if they 
distrusted the Communists, then the 
members of that Congress should be 
brought back to Washington and tried for 
treason. Because that simple thing, that 
thing that they then did, advanced the 
cause of Communism more than any- 
thing else whatever. Now, I’m not blam- 
ing the Congress, they were responsive to 
the people. I just feel there should be a 
little more humility around these days, 
and we should agree together that there 
were a lot of people who were wrong 
about the Russians, about the Commu- 
nists, in 1945—including the government. 
MATTHEWS: I dispute the fact that the 
Congress demobilized our forces at 
the end of World War II. That demobili- 
zation came about largely as a result of 
one of the most comprehensive, intensive, 
and extensive campaigns the Communist 
Party ever put on in the United States. 
And it was done, to a very large extent, 
through the aid of thousands of clergy- 
men across the country who adopted the 
Communist slogan “Bring the Boys 
Home.” 

Lowry: Dr. Davies, do you think that 
there were many clergymen who were 
fooled about the Communists in recent 
years, and who neglected to assume the 
kind of leadership in their communities 


that they should assume, which is one of 
enlightenment? 
pAviES: No, I think that in the 30’s... 
there were a number of clergymen—let’s 
take one particular kind, pacifists—who 
wanted peace at any cost and the Com- 
munists could sometimes put out a peti- 
tion or run a meeting or something of 
that sort and they would get in because 
they were sincere pacifists . . . I think 
there was some of that. But I don’t think 
that it seriously undermined the leader- 
ship of any number. It could only have 
been a small, miniscule number of clergy 
who were seriously deceived by the Com- 
munists. 
Lowry: You say the 30’s. Weren’t there 
many clergymen who were deceived in 
the 40’s, and aren’t their many who are 
being deceived today? Maybe out of the 
goodness of their hearts, and maybe for 
humanitarian reasons, but aren’t they be- 
ing used? 
DAVIES: Some are, some have been. But 
many, I don’t know what that means. I 
don’t think the proportion was ever very 
large, and I think it’s smaller today than 
ever ints 
Lowry: I have here a book by Harry F. 
Ward, who was professor of Christian 
Ethics at Union Seminary, called The 
Soviet Spirit. It is published by the Inter- 
national Publishers, the Communist pub- 
lishing firm. . . . Now I want to ask Dr. 
Davies whether he doesn’t think that, in 
40 years of active advocacy along the 
line of this book, . . . it stands to reason 
that Dr. Ward had a great deal of influ- 
ence, and in all probability has a good 
many disciples around among the clergy 
and in the faculties of theological semi- 
naries. 
pavies: I make no defense of Dr. 
Harry F. Ward or of any person who has 
followed the pro-Soviet line at all. But 
as for influence, if they’ve had influence, 
I think it’s receding. And I want to say 
in this respect, that I agree with Dr. 
Matthews, as of what he said in 1938— 
in his book, Odyssey of a Fellow 
Traveler, which I’ve read. . . . He says 
“There’s no danger of this country going 
Communist. The real danger is that the 
country will go fascist.” By which I think 
he meant that reactionaries would be in- 
cited to use Communism as the pretext 
for their own tyrannous rise to power. I 
think that is the greater danger right 
now.... 
SPIVAK: Dr. Davies, how would you 
fight Communism in this country? 
DAVIES: I think the armed forces, the 
F.B.I., and the Department of Justice 
can take care of that side of it, and... 
(Continued on page 22) 
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How reliable is Protestantism’s accuser? 


At J.B. Matthews sensational hearing, 
expect a hodge-podge of fact and fantasy 


HOW RELIABLE is Protestantism’s ac- 
cuser? When J. B. Matthews climbs up 
on the witness stand to attempt to clear 
his reputation by “proving” his charges 
of widespread Communist influence in the 
Protestant clergy—what can the public 
expect? 

How reliable is a man with Matthews’ 
record? Should the name of Protestant- 
ism stand or fall on the word of a man 
who has lent his name to a subtle kind 
on anti-Semitism; who aided in the false 
campaign against Mrs. Anna Rosenberg— 
though he later repudiated his role; who 
co-authored, with Allen Zoll, the notori- 
ous pamphlet, “How Red Is The National 
Council of Churches?”; who helped pre- 
pare the document, Red-Ucators at Har- 
vard, with its label of “Communist-con- 
nections” pasted upon strong, known anti- 
Communist professors? 

Matthews was ousted as executive staff 
director of McCarthy’s Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations after out- 
raged public protest against his attack on 
Protestantism’s clergy. He has asked for 
—and has a right to—a chance to clear 
himself. The main problem is that in 
order to clear himself, he must attempt 
to prove that “the largest single group 
supporting the Communist apparatus in 
the United States is composed of Protes- 
tant clergymen.” His history shows, how- 
ever, that to Matthews appearance is 
often the same as reality, and “to prove” 
means often “to seem to be.” 


Few hits from a fusilage 


Of course, there will be found pro- 
Communists among the Protestant clergy 
—as indeed there may well be among the 
clergy of other faiths. The Communist 
party would be lax indeed if it had not 
tried to infiltrate the ranks of those who 
profess and often practice the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of God on earth. 
The problem is not whether there are 
pro-Communists in the clergy or whether 
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Matthews may hit upon a few of them 
in his fusilage of accusation, but rather 
whether this cloudy mass condemnation 
may not do more to befog the issue than 
to clear it. If a large number of liberal, 
anti-Communist ministers are dragged in 
the mud—together with a few pro-Com- 
munists—to whom is the greater damage 
done? What the country needs is not wild 
accusation, but informed definitive testi- 
mony from men who have a reputation 
for truth, : 

What is the evidence that Matthews is 
not this kind of man? There is, for ex- 
ample, the Rosenberg case—the false 
testimony that Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, 
nominated to the post of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, had been involved in 
pro-Communist activities. It was a case 
of mistaken identity which gave fuel to 
anti-Semitism. 

On December 11, 1950, Matthews was 
called to Washington, D.C. to give testi- 
mony to the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services about Mrs. Rosenberg. Mat- 
thews was plainly unhappy at this hear- 
ing, stating early in his testimony that 
“, . . I would not have come here on 
my own choice.” But Matthews had told 
a man named Benjamin Freedman that 
he knew of “some things that have been 
put in the file of the FBI” on Mrs. Rosen- 
berg. Freedman in turn prepared a state- 
ment based on his version of the con- 
versation he had with Matthews. The 
Senate Committee on Armed Services 
examined the Freedman statement and 
voted to reopen the hearings on the 
Rosenberg appointment. 


‘Third-hand’ testimony 


Committee members vigorously cross- 
examined Matthews concerning his 
knowledge of the “FBI file’ on Mrs. 
Rosenberg. Matthews. stated that he 
wasn’t too familiar with this file himself 
but that he had been told by a former 
FBI man named Kirkpatrick that an 


“undercover” agent for the FBI named 
Harris had been in a Communist Party 
cell with Mrs. Rosenberg. This portion 
of Matthews’ testimony irked Senator 
Hunt to the point of declaring: “You are 
reporting to us third-hand. It isn’t first- 
hand, it isn’t second-hand, it is third- 
hand.” 

The Committee subpoenaed William H. 
Harris of Indianapolis, Indiana, identi- 
fied by Matthews as an “undercover 
agent for the FBI.” Harris immediately 
denied ever having been an “FBI agent,” 
stating that he had merely passed along 
infermation on Communist activities with 
which he was familiar. Senator Russell 
took a moment to quote verbatim from 
Matthews’ testimony: “I want to read to 
you a statement from the testimony of the 
witness, J. B. Matthews, and ask you to 
comment on it, Mr. Harris. ‘I know from 
former FBI men that one William Harris, 
who was employed as an undercover 
agent for the FBI some years ago, re- 
ported to the Bureau that he was in a 
Communist Party cell with Mrs. Rosen- 
berg. If that is not in the file, it was sim- 
ply an assumption on my part it ought to 
be there if it had been so reported some 
years ago.’ I would like to have your 
views as to the factual value of that state- 
ment.” Mr. Harris replied, “The state- 
ment is incorrect, sir. I have never known 
Mrs. Rosenberg, and I could not have 
made that statement. I couldn’t have 
made a report on something that I know 
nothing about:” 


‘I did not’ 


Theodore C. Kirkpatrick, publisher of 
the anti-Communist newsletter Counter- 
attack and a former special agent of the 
FBI, followed Harris on the stand. Sen- 
ator Russell asked, “Did you ever tell Dr. 
J. B. Matthews that Mr. William Harris 
has reported to you that he was in a Com- 
munist Party cell: with Mrs. Anna M. 


Can he tell a genuine liberal from a pro-communist? 


Rosenberg?” Kirkpatrick answered flatly, 
“I did not.” And when asked if Mr. Har- 
ris had ever made any such statement to 
him, Kirkpatrick again answered in the 
negative. 

As it turned out, it wasn’t really neces- 
sary to subpoena Harris and Kirkpatrick 
to explode Matthews “assumption” about 
the FBI file on Mrs. Rosenberg. A sub- 
committee composed of Senators Hunt, 
Byrd, and Cain read the FBI file in full. 
The case “against” Mrs. Rosenberg was 
fully apart at the seams when Cain re- 
ported, “There is not a word in the files, 
as I have read them from start to finish, 
to support any of the un-American 
charges alleged against Mrs. Anna M. 
Rosenberg.” 

Arrayed against the hearsay evidence 
offered by Matthews, and the tortured 
testimony of Benjamin Freedman, were 
scores of telegrams and messages urging 
the Senate Committee on Armed Services 
to approve Mrs. Rosenberg’s appoint- 
ment. Bernard Baruch, Governor James 
F. Byrnes, David Dubinsky, Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Robert 
M. Hutchins, William Benton, Beardsley 
Ruml, and Robert F. Wagner, Jr., were 
among those supporting Mrs. Rosenberg. 


For an anti-Semite—repudiation 


In fairness to Matthews it must be 
stated that he did dissociate himself from 
Benjamin Freedman—the man who first 
involved him in the smear campaign 
against Mrs. Rosenberg. Matthews told 
Senator Russell, “I would like to say Sen- 
ator, I have done my best for these past 
5 years not to have associations with Mr. 
Freedman. That isn’t because I don’t con- 
sider him a gentleman, but I emphatically 
disapprove of his views in general.” Mat- 
thews went on to identify Freedman as 
being “rabidly anti-Semitic” and a finan- 
cial backer of Common Sense, one of the 
nation’s shrill hate-sheets. 

Matthews also insisted that he told 
Freedman, “So far as I am concerned, the 
issues involved in the case of Mrs. Rosen- 
berg before the Armed Services Commit- 
tee are of such a nature that I and my 
organization are wholly incompetent to 
make any determination of them.” 

But despite this repudiation the testi- 
mony is conflicting. Under oath Freed- 
man told quite another story. He stated 
that he had been cordially received in 
Matthews’ apartment, and that tea had 
been served while they discussed the 
Rosenberg appointment. Matthew did not 
deny that the meeting took place in his 
apartment. And Matthews’ statement 
concerning his incompetence to judge 
the issues in the Rosenberg case must be 


, -earefully weighed against the following 


letter’ which Matthews wrote to C. Rus- 
sell Turner, one of Fulton Lewis, Jr.’s 
assistants: 


November 27, 1950 
Dear Russ: 

Here are the photostats, together with 
a memorandum on the Communist organ- 
izations with which A. R. has, according 
to public records, been affiliated. 

On the question of whether or not the 
A. R. of these documents is the A. R., I 
can report that there is not the slight- 
est doubt. I have made exhaustive in- 
quiries and investigations, as a result of 
which I have established beyond any pos- 
sibility of dispute that there had been 
only one Anna Rosenberg sufficiently 
known in public life to be listed with 
well-known names in these documents, 
and that there has not been any other 
Anna Rosenberg of comparable fame, 
stature, notoriety, or what have you dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years. One of my 
sources is a Jewish organization which 
knows about these things. 

Ben Mandel of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Committee tells me that he told you 
Anna Rosenberg is a name like John 
Smith. My comment to that is “nuts!” 

Furthermore, in the files of the FBI 
there is a report on Anna Rosenberg 
which is literally startling, but of course, 
I could not substantiate it. 

Yours, 
uw Be 


His associates—’professional bigots’ 


Matthews has been associated several 
times in recent years with professional 
bigots and irresponsible ‘“anti-Commu- 
nists,’ whose activities so frequently en- 
danger constructive struggle against Com- 
munism by deliberately confusing in the 
public mind two groups which are by 
definition at opposite poles—the Com- 
munists and the liberals. 

There was, for example, the case of the 
pamphlet, “How Red Is The National 
Council of Churches?” Allen Zoll, cur- 
rently executive vice-president of the mis- 
named National Council for American 
Education, wrote this booklet which was 
issued in the fall of 1949, and reprinted 
several times, under the imprint of the 
American Council of Christian Laymen 
in Madison, Wisconsin. But J. B. Mat- 
thews helped him. 

Was this a reputable pamphlet based 
on “proof”? In it, such non-Communist 
organizations as the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, the Committee on Militar- 
ism in Education and the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation are erroneously listed in a 
network of so-called “red groups.” The 
authors—Zoll and Matthews—conclude 
1 Quoted in Arnold Forster, and Benjamin Epstein, 


The Trouble-Makers (N. Y.: Doubleday, 1952) p. 52. 


that the policy of the National Council of 
Churches, the main body of the Protes- 
tant ecumenical movement in America, 
is both “un-American” and “un-Chris- 
tian.” They advise their readers: “Insist 
that your church stop supporting the Na- 
tional Council. Don’t let it give one dol- 
lar. The National Council received large 
sums from various Jewish and other non- 
Christian or anti-Christian groups, so 
while the withdrawal of your church’s 
support won't put them out of business, 
it will hurt them. If all real Christian 
churches withdrew, it would seriously 
cripple them.” 

This is the kind of language which ex- 
plains the fact that Gerald L. K. Smith, 
a rabid anti-Semite, distributed thousands 
of copies of ‘How Red Is The National 
Council of Churches?” using the imprint 
of the Christian Nationalist Crusade. 

Those who have seen the fantastic doc- 
ument known as “Red-Ucators at Har- 
vard” could quickly label it the work of 
irresponsible men. Purporting to reveal 
the “Communist-connections” of no less 
than 76 members of the Harvard faculty, 
it names such distinguished, anti-Com- 
munist educators as former President 
James B. Conant, who has _ helped 
strengthen Western Germany against 
Communism; Gordon W. Allport, liberal 
social psychologist of renown; and P. A. 
Sorokin, Harvard sociologist who was 
jailed by the Bolsheviks in his native 
Russia and escaped from Communism 
with a price on his head. 

Who were the authors of Red-Ucators 
at Harvard? Zoll wrote it. Matthews 
helped him. 

Will the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities interest itself in these 
facts in its consideration of the reliability 
of Matthews’ charges in American Mer- 
cury that “at least 7,000 Protestant cler- 
gymen” have served “the Kremlin’s con- 
spiracy”? Matthews was “Director of Re- 
search” for the committee from 1938 to 
1945 so his reputation might be said to 
reflect on the competence and record of 
the Committee itself. Chairman Velde has 
warned that he will limit Matthews to 
factual testimony to support his charges 
and not permit the witness “to go into 
miscellaneous or extraneous material.” 
Which material will be considered “ex- 
traneous?” It is doubtful that a man who 
considers the National Council of 
Churches to be honeycombed with pos- 
sible subversives will be able to distin- 
guish between a genuine liberal and an 
actual pro-Communist clergyman like 
Jack McMichael, one of four executive 
secretaries of the Methodist Federation 
for Social Action. What the country needs 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Defense of two Americans 


Record refutes ex-Communists charges 
against famed New York ministers 


WHEN John Haynes Holmes and the 
late Stephen S. Wise are accused by an 
ex-Communist of having “carried out the 
instructions of the Communist Party or 
collaborated with it,” the initial reaction 
is to smile indulgently at the accusation 
and dismiss the statements as ridiculous. 
But wide coverage was given the story. 
Counter-evidence met with such a con- 
temptuous brush-off that silence on the 
part of their friends and colleagues of 
the past must not be relied on as a de- 
fense. (See page 28.) 

The men are innocent. And the world 
must be reminded of their innocence as 
well as of the nobility of their ministries. 

To most of us, the distinguished ca- 
reers of Dr. Holmes and Dr. Wise over 
half a century of the world’s most event- 
ful history are ample refutation. But not, 
it seems, to the members of the House 
Un-American Activities | Committee. 
‘Those worthies, in one of the most irre- 
sponsible acts of that Committee’s far 
from unblemished annals, released the 
secret sworn testimony which embodied 
these absurd charges. Apparently the 
‘Committee members prefer the word of 
Benjamin Gitlow to that of history, which 
records the Holmes-Wise contributions to 
the democratic ethos and the Judaic- 
Christian-humanist heritage. I presume 
that Gitlow’s ten years as a member of 
the Communist Party of the U. S. A. and 
his stint as its general secretary have 
made of him a paragon of truth, accu- 
racy, and honor. 


"Look at the record’ 


Shall we follow Al Smith’s counsel and 
“Jook at the record’? Let’s do so. 

For some time I have been working on 
the joint biography of John Haynes 
Holmes and Stephen S. Wise, a book to 
‘be published several years from now un- 
der the almost inevitable title of Two 
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Brave Americans: The Story Of A Friend- 
ship. In research I have been poring over 
the sermons, books, lectures, articles, and 
letters of more than fifty years. At each 
step of the way, I have found on their 
part, not only individually but also in 
tandem as a working team of minister 
and rabbi, an unswerving devotion to 
democratic ideas and humanitarian ideals. 
They were adamant in their opposition 
to the repression and tyranny which any 
totalitarianism, whether communist or 
fascist, holds in store for mankind. 

Note the array of pro-democratic or- 
ganizations these men either fostered or 
helped to found. In Holmes’ case: the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the Na- 
tional Association For the Advancement 
of Colored People, the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship For Social Justice, the Commu- 
nity Church of New York City, not to 
forget a host of organizations working for 
a warless world (the Fellowship of Rec- 


MR. HOLMES'S STATEMENT 


“I am primarily concerned at this mo- 
ment in protecting the beloved names of 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise and Dr. Judah 
Magnes from the vile charges brought 
against them, since they are dead and 
cannot therefore speak. From intimate 
contact with these great rabbis through 
more than forty years, I know and can 
testify without reservation that Wise and 
Magnes were absolutely innocent of the 
offenses, alleged. k 

“As for myself, I view the attacks upon 
me with contempt. They are as ridiculous 
as they are false. I am led to set against 
then the conduct of my 44 years as a 
minister of religion in New York City. If 
the record and reputation of those years 
cannot save me from irresponsible as- 
sault, then am I indeed the unhappiest 
of men.” 

—John Haynes Holmes. 


DR. VOSS 


onciliation, the War Resisters’ League, 
et al.) and a free, independent India. In 
Wise’s instance and at his initiative: the 
Zionist Organization of America, the 
American Zionist Council, the American 
Jewish Congress, the World Jewish Con- 
gress, the United Palestine Relief, the 
Jewish Institute of Religion (now affili- 
ated with the Hebrew Union College), 
and the Free Synagogue which, since his 
death in 1949, has borne his name. 


None are pro-communist 


Not one of these institutions or organi- 
zations was or is pro-communist. On the 
contrary, their ideals and principles run 
counter to everything the Communists 
seek or represent. Here is concrete evi- 
dence the House Committee On Un- 
American Activities overlooked in its un- 
seemly haste to release unevaluated, ex- 
tremely dubious testimony. 

Can anyone forget the drama of two 
decades ago when these two religious 
leaders of Manhattan forced upon Gov- 
ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt the clear 
imperative of appointing Samuel Seabury 
as Investigator of the Tammany Adminis- 
tration and thus exposed the incredible 
corruption in City Hall? Shocked by the 
shame of their city a quarter century 
ago, the preacher and the rabbi had 
founded the City Affairs Committee; and 
for ten years they headed it, Holmes as 
chairman and Wise as vice-chairman. The 
indignation they loosed drove Jimmy 
Walker out of office and sent him scurry- 
ing into European exile. No Communists 
were to be found on the City Affairs 
Committee or in that crusade. 


Support for Zionism 


In the early 1940’s, Rabbi Wise sugges- 
ted an organization of Christian support- 
ers of Jewish aspirations for a national 
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Latter-day cynics indulge in ‘the luxury of hindsight’ 
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DR. HOLMES 


homeland in Palestine. Quite logically, 
Wise, joined by his rabbinical colleagues, 
Philip S. Bernstein and the late Milton 
Steinberg, turned to Holmes. Dr. Holmes’ 
pro-Zionist sympathies had been ex- 
pressed often in earlier years, most no- 
tably in his prescient, sympathetic Pales- 
tine—Today and Tomorrow: A Gentile’s, 
View of Zionism, written in 1929 after 
a memorable journey to the Holy Land. 
Along with such Christian leaders as 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Henry A. Atkinson, 
the late Bishop Francis J. McConnell, and 
the late Senator Robert A. Wagner, 
Holmes aided in the founding of the 
American Christian Palestine Committee 
and serves it today as an honorary chair- 
man. I need scarcely add that Zionism 
was not at that time, nor is it today, the 
object of Soviet affection. In 1929, on 
the occasion of Holmes’ visit to Palestine, 
it was, ironically, an implacable enemy 
of the Zionists—the notorious, infamous 


* ex-Mufti of Jerusalem—who was smiled 


upon by Moscow. The Mufti, Haj Amin 
el-Husseini, in active collaboration with 
the Comintern at the time, was receiving 
aid and encouragement from the Com- 
munists in creating “disturbances” among 
the Arabs against the Jews. It was the 
Mufti, not Holmes, whom the Kremlin 
loved. 


On war, divergent views 


Few were as forthright in denunciation 
of the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 1939-1941 as 
was Wise; Holmes, though a pacifist, was 
equally critical of the Realpolitik of Mo- 
lotovy and Ribbentrop. It is true that 
Holmes differed with Wise on the war 
question, for to Holmes war was “the 


~ blackest lie of hell on earth,” but at no 


time did this difference of opinion mar 
their friendship, even during the most 
difficult and painful days of the early 
1940’s. Both men were anti-Nazi and 
anti-Communist. Wise had complete re- 
spect for Holmes’s pacifism so akin to the 
views of Mohandas Gandhi, apostle of 
non-violence and foe of the Indian Com- 
munists. For these divergent, yet con- 
sistently anti-Communist views of Holmes 
and Wise, the Communists had only con- 
tempt and often bitter hatred. 

In the 1920’s and 1930's, each of these 
two men held opinions on the Soviet Un- 
ion which were parallel to those of tens 
of millions of their fellow-Americans in 
sympathy for and understanding of the 
high hopes of the Russian people in their 
search for freedom and liberty after the 
tyranny of the Czarist regime. Like many 
millions more throughout the world, they 

ere willing at that early date to over- 
look as unfortunate and even adolescent 
the excesses of the Russian revolution. 
But their voices were raised in protest 
when those cruelties persisted and even- 
tually became a reincarnation of Czarist 
oppression, this time under the aegis of 
the Politburo and the dread GPU. At no 
time did they “carry out the instruc- 
tions of the Communist Party or collabor- 
ate with it.” 


Idealism hit by cynics 


In 1922 and in 1931, Holmes, like 
many another interested and inquisitive 
American, traveled in the Soviet Union; 
and when he returned to the U.S.A., he 
lectured and preached with a sincere ap- 
preciation of what he deemed the signal 
achievements of the Soviets and with a 
wary mind that was sharply critical of 
the Russians’ monumental mistakes and 
palpable self-righteousness. A more cyni- 
cal generation may gaze on Holmes and 
Wise in the luxury of hindsight and 
blandly term their judgments “naive” or 
“misguided”; but here was a fine idealism, 
among the best of their own generation, 
which cannot be called an adherence to 
the position of party-liners or fellow- 
travelers. 

After all, how could Holmes and Wise 
be cohorts of the Comintern and its suc- 
cessor, the Cominform, when they sup- 
ported enterprises wholly antithetical to 
Communism: a.) the restoration to the 
Jewish people of Palestine, their ances- 
tral homeland; b.) the liberation, under 
Gandhi’s guidance (See page 2), of In- 
dia’s people from the British raj; c.) safe- 
guards of civil liberties for all; d.) assur- 
ance of civil rights to everyone, regardless 
of faith or hue; e.) ridding the world’s 
greatest metropolis of a venal administra- 
tion; and f.) the creation of a truly liberal 
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religion whether in the 
Protestantism or Judaism? 
Here were and are objectives utterly 
remote from the goals of the Commu- 
nists, a fact forgotten, it seems, by the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee and by Benjamin Gitlow. It is clear 
that both the Committee and Mr. Gitlow 
owe Dr. Holmes and the family of the 
late Dr. Wise an apology—and an assur- 
ance that an indiscretion like this will 
not happen again. 
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The denial of Progress 


It is fashionable at the present day to re- 
gard the idea of progress as an outworn 
survival of nineteenth century optimism. No 
doubt many people in the nineteenth cen- 
tury thought of progress as something tak- 
ing place automatically and were blind to 
those failures for which mankind is now 
paying the price. But the denial of progress 
can be as superficial as the nineteenth cen- 
tury acceptance of it, and even more dis- 
astrous because hope drives men to act while 
despair paralyzes. . . . The challenge today 
is a more critical challenge than mankind 
has ever faced. If men respond to the chal- 
lenge, then, even out of the chaos and evil 
of the present, a new and finer order will 
be brought in due time. But men can only 
meet the challenge if they keep their faith, 
and with it the hope, courage and patience 
which faith brings. If we are told that it is 
impossible for men to keep their faith in 
men as children of God in the face of pres- 
ent evil, I reply that it is not the present 
evil that has destroyed men’s faith but the 
lack of that faith has brought about the 
present evil. 


tradition of 


RAYMOND V. HOLT 
Principal, Unitarian 
College, Manchester 
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H. Van Rensselaer Wilson, who has been Assistant Professor of Philosophy at 
Brooklyn College since 1935, challenges several of the “libertarian” economic concepts 
set forth by Howard E. Kershner in the September issue of the Register. A graduate 
of Oberlin College, Chicago Theological Seminary, and the University of Chicago, Dr. 
Wilson was a research fellow in philosophy at Harvard University from 1932 to 1933. 
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IN REBUTTAL 


Can economic law be ‘violated’? 


Semantic confusion examined—concept of 
‘sin against natural law’ held meaningless 


THE WORD “LAW” is notoriously 
ambiguous. In connection with statute 
law and “the Moral Law,” it means 
prescription of what ought to be done but 
frequently is not done. But in connection 
with “laws of nature” in the sense in 
which scientists use that term, such as 
the law of gravity or the laws of physio- 
logical functioning, it means description 
in general terms of the way the world is, 
whether we like it or not and whether it 
“ought” to be that way or not. 

This basic distinction is entirely ig- 
nored by Howard Kershner in his article 
entitled “A ‘Libertarian’ Reply” in the 
September Register. Much of his argu- 
ment rests upon the fallacious confusion 
of these two meanings of the word “law.” 
The question must be raised as to what 
meaning, if any, can attach to the notion 
of “violating” a description of the way 
the world is. Is it really possible, in that 
sense, to “violate” or even to “interfere 
with” the law of gravitation or the laws 
of physiological functioning? If not, then 
Mr. Kershner’s notion of “sin against 
natural law” (page 21, column 3) is 
meaningless. Furthermore, if the laws of 
economics are a variety of natural law or 
descriptive generalization, then there can 
be no “sin” against economic law (ex- 
cept in some very different sense than 
that in which he uses it). 


You can’t obey or violate 


The descriptive laws of nature help us 
to predict what results are likely to fol- 
low specified prior conditions. But de- 
scriptive laws do not tell us whether the 
results which they describe ought to be 
sought or ought to be avoided. The laws 
of nature, as scientists formulate them, 
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By H. Van Rensselaer Wilson 


seek to establish that a set of conditions, 
A, will regularly produce consequences, 
X; a different set of conditions, B, will 
produce consequences, Y; and so on. If 
we knew all the laws of nature in a given 
area (which we obviously do not know 
now and probably will never know com- 
pletely), we would be able to say for 
any and every actual or conceivable set 
of conditions exactly what consequences 
would follow. But even such a complete 
knowledge of natural laws would still 
leave entirely unanswered the question of 
which results were of positive value and 
which of negative value. Furthermore, 
none of the sets of conditions and their 
ensuing consequences could be called 
“violation” of natural law, because every 
such sequence would clearly be an ex- 
emplification of whatever descriptive 
generalization would be applicable to 
that particular combination of condi- 
tions. Disastrous results, then, are in no 
sense a “penalty” for the “violation” of 
any descriptive law of nature. Different 
laws of nature get exemplified when dif- 
ferent sequences of conditions and con- 
sequences occur, but all sequences are 
equally exemplifications of natural laws 
and it is absurd to refer to some of them 
as “obedience” to natural laws and others 
as “violation” of them. 


They never prescribe . 


Sometimes, of course, something oc- 
curs that does not fit a supposed law of 
nature which hitherto had explained all 
of the known facts. Clearly, however, 
such unexpected or anomalous occur- 
rences are not “violation” of natural law, 
but rather evidence that our tentative for- 
mulations about how the world behaves 


need correction at that point. A// of our 
formulations must always and forever be 
tentative and subject to correction in the 
light of further experience. No scientist 
would dream of saying, “Nature ought to 
obey the laws of nature we have formu- 
lated.” Instead, he would say, “As long 
as any natural occurrence deviates from 
our formulations of natural law, our for- 
mulations are in error and must be re- 
vised and revised again.” Natural laws 
never prescribe. 


The ‘laws’ of health 


The laws of physiological functioning 
are purely descriptive and can never be 
violated. But when we speak of the “laws 
of health,” we are using the word “law” 
in the other sense, the prescriptive sense. 
The “laws of health” are rules, precepts, 
statements as to what one ought to do 
(but often does not do) in order to 
achieve certain desired results. Such pre- 
cepts say in effect: “Some of the laws of 
physiological functioning involve desir- 
able consequences and some _ involve 
undesirable consequences; seek to exem- 
plify the former, which are thus and so, 
and seek to avoid the latter, which are 
thus and so.” But when such precepts 
are violated, the laws of physiological 
functioning are not violated—they are ex- 
emplified. 


“Morally neutral’ 


In the field of economics, as elsewhere, 
there are descriptive generalizations 
which are morally neutral and there are 
moral precepts about what results ought 
to be sought or avoided. The former are 
the laws of economics; the latter make a 
part of social ethics. Let us not confuse 
them. For example: other things being 
equal, prices tend to rise when there is 
increased demand with constant supply, 
or decreased supply with constant de- 
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mand; and prices tend to fall when there 
is decreased demand with constant sup- 
ply, or increased supply with constant 
demand. Such a generalization does not 
assert that the result ought to happen, but 
merely that it does. It does not say that 
other things ought to be equal, in order 
to make the generalization apply in all 
cases; it merely says that if other things 
are equal the generalization will apply 
and otherwise it won’t. It does not say 
whether it is desirable for prices to rise 
or fall or to remain constant; it merely 
describes the way the world is. Whether 
from the standpoint of social ethics men 
ought to strive for the exemplification of 
some of the other laws of economics— 
those which would apply when human in- 
genuity had modified the conditions in 
various ways—is another kind of ques- 
tion, a value question. 

The physician must know as much as 
possible about all the natural laws of 
physiological functioning (some of which 
are always being exemplified in every 
physiological occurrence), and he must 
also be an expert in the maxims of health 
which prescribe what the natural laws are 
whose effects it would be advantageous 
for us to experience. His wisdom consists 
in applying his scientific knowledge to the 
end of achieving the health values pre- 
scribed by the maxims. Likewise, we need 
to have some economic physicians or 
economic engineers, whose wisdom about 
economic matters would consist of being 
able to apply the most thorough available 
knowledge about descriptive generaliza- 
tions in economics to the achieving of 
human values prescribed by enlightened 
social ethics. 


Economic ‘sins’ 


To the extent that we can know ex- 
actly what is best, economically, for 
everybody concerned under a particular 
set of circumstances, we can talk with 
confidence about specific economic 
“sins.” But it is reasonable to believe that 
what is best under one set of circum- 
stances may not be best under other cir- 
cumstances—in other words, that the 
Will of God for man, economically, may 
well vary at different times and in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. There is no 
royal road to knowing God’s present will 
for man. The most intense search and 
research, continuous and unflagging, are 
the price of finding it. 

Man’s wisdom is cumulative through 
the generations (or it should be). The 
best wisdom that each generation can 
achieve is that generation’s conception of 
the Will of God. To go contrary to that 
wisdom means to bring about the exem- 
plification of laws of nature which, so 
far as we can judge, work for evil instead 
of for good. And this is “sin,” at least 
when the choice of evil is conscious and 


deliberate. But let us remember that when 
this happens, no law of nature is violated. 
Some law of nature is exemplified in 
every sequence of events that ever was or 
will be. Even our best efforts at knowing 


the infinite wisdom of God must give us 
results that are tentative, and in need of 
never-ending efforts to correct their pos- 
sible errors. 


Reprinted from The Christian Century as a footnote to the article, “ ‘Mr. 
Protestant’ and the Inquisitors,” by Ralph Lord Roy in the September Register. 


The Big Bad Bishop 


and the Strawberry Blonde 


WE DON’T KNOW whether Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam has the same admiration 
for the talents of Miss Lucille Ball which 
wells up within us whenever she appears 
on TV. (She’s even better in technicolor 
movies.) If so, his enthusiasm may be some- 
what tempered by reflecting on the differing 
treatment accorded a Hollywood star and a 
bishop when that scourge of subversives, the 
Honorable Donald L. Jackson of Santa 
Monica, California, gets on the trail. Our 
readers are familiar with the way in which 
Congressman Jackson treated the bishop. He 
provoked the greatest demonstration of ap- 
plause given by the House of Representa- 
tives during its recent session by excoriating 
the bishop as a man who “served God on 
Sunday and the Communist front for the 
rest of the week.” When the bishop demol- 
ished the “evidence” on which this shameful 
accusation was based and demanded an 
apology from Mr. Jackson, none was forth- 
coming. Slander, so long as it had been 
committed under the protection of congres- 
sional immunity and against a bishop of a 
Christian church, mattered nothing to him. 
But Mr. Jackson, in prosecuting the work of 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, has recently been operating on his 
home grounds. There it came out that Miss 
Ball, America’s top television sweetheart, 
had actually signed as a Communist voter in 
1936 (there were photostats); that her 
whole family had registered as Communists; 
that she had been named for a time as a 
member of the California state central com- 
mittee of the Communist party; and that 
she signed a sponsoring certificate for a 
Communist candidate for the California leg- 
islature. She did not deny these charges; 
she simply explained that she had done so 
“because grandpa wanted us to.” Here was 
an admitted instance of Communist affilia- 
tion—quite a contrast to the unsubstantiated 
innuendoes in the case of Bishop Oxnam. 
How did Mr. Jackson proceed? Instantly he 
assured the press that Miss Ball had meant 
nothing by her actions and that so far as 
the Un-American Activities Committee was 
concerned she was entirely in the clear! 
Would his treatment of Bishop Oxnam’s re- 
quest for an apology have been different if 
(1) the bishop had an $8 million contract 
from a television network, (2) was one of 


Hollywood’s most valuable properties, (3) 
lived in southern California, and (4) the 
better part of the nation was taking the eve- 
ning off once a week to cry “I Love Brom- 
ley!”? 
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Dreams: Escape-hatches? 


As long as a man has a dream in his 
heart, he cannot lose the significance of liv- 
ing. There is much insistence on being 
practical, down-to-earth. Such things as 
dreams are wont to be regarded as romantic, 
or as a badge of immaturity, or as escape- 
hatches for the human spirit. Man cannot 
continue long to live if the dream in the 
heart should perish. It is then that they stop 
hoping, stop looking and the last embers of 
their anticipation fade away. 

The dream in the heart is the outlet. It is 
one with the living water welling up from 
the very springs of our Being nourishing and 
sustaining life. Where there is no dream, 
the life becomes a swamp, a dreary, dead 
place. And deep within, a man’s heart begins 
to rot. The dream need not be some great 
and overwhelming plan; it need not be a 
dramatic picture of what might or must be 
some day; it need not be a concrete out- 
pouring of a world-shaking possibility of 
sure fulfillment. Such may be important for 
some; such may be crucial, for a particular 
moment of human history. But it is not in 
these grand ways that a dream nourishes 
life. The dream is the quiet persistence in 
the heart that enables a man to ride out the 
storms of his churning experiences. It is the 
exciting whisper, moving through the aisles 
of his spirit, answering the monotony of 
limitless days of dull routine. It is the ever- 
recurring melody in the midst of the broken 
harmony and harsh discords of human con- 
flict. It is the touch of significance, which 
highlights the ordinary experience, the com- 
mon event. The dream is no outward thing. 
It does not take its life from the environment 
in which one moves or functions. It lives in 
the inward parts. It is deep within where 
the issues of life and death are ultimately 
determined. Keep alive the dream; for as 
long as a man has a dream in his heart, he 
cannot lose the significance of living. 

HOWARD THURMAN 
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Significance of 
Federal Union— 


(Continued from page 12) 


respected and to be liked. It is perhaps 
important to think that in all successful 
federations which we have been able to 
study, no group was treated as expend- 
able. Every partner was in some way 
valued, and if some party or some group 
lost something in the successful federa- 
tion, special efforts were made to com- 
pensate them by other assets. The groups 
that gained from federation leaned over 
backward. Their idea was that federation 
does not work if it does involve the re- 
jection of any of the groups that are to be 
included in it. No group is expendable 
in a federation that is to be its home. 


The partner is respected 


Perhaps the things I have just said add 
up to what has been said more eloquently 
and more profoundly by far by many of 
the early leaders of the Christian 
churches. Christianity is, after all, among 
many other things, also perhaps the 
world’s most profound and sophisticated 
theory of organization. If you think of 
the New Testament and its phrases of 
“members of one another,” of its symbol- 
ism of communion, you will find again 
and again in its very language the notion 
that there are relationships and ties of 
organization in which the other partner 
is appreciated and respected, in which, to 
use the old-fashioned word, he is loved. 
And in some ways it is this attitude to- 
ward organization that is still decisive, 
whether you have a project of research 
called the “study of organizational be- 
havior,” or whether you are engaged in 
doing something to strengthen liberal reli- 
gion, liberal Christianity, at this time. 

We have perhaps to learn the relation- 
ship between the technical competence of 
the expert in publishing, in education, 
and in organization, and his democratic 
control by the community he serves. This 


is a problem with which our universities 
and our school systems have long been 
wrestling. But we are discussing how to 
build through federation something 
greater than a university, something that 
will deal with education in the most pro- 
found and most important things of the 
mind for all our people, from the small 
children in our Sunday schools to the 
oldest and most experienced adults in our 
congregations. What are here the rela- 
tionships between technical competence 
and democratic popular control which we 
want to work out? 

Let me close with just this suggestion. 
If you hold your own thumb close 
enough to your eye, it becomes big 
enough to hide a mountain. Let us re- 
member that there are mountains to be 
dealt with. Perhaps we are now preparing 
the way for a new birth of freedom in 
the world of religion, at a time when 
mankind needs liberal religion as much 
or more than ever in history. 


Missing clergymen: 
TV debate— 


(Continued from page 15) 


Lowry: Would you have the armed 
forces invade the churches? 

DAVIES: The most important Communists, 
you know, are in Russia. They could 
drop hydrogen bombs on us. AndI... 
spIvaK: I’m talking about the Commu- 
nists who infiltrate here. How would you 
fight them here? 

DAVIES: By exposure in the churches, the 
educational institutions, whatever. . . 
SPIVAK: Who would do the exposing? 
DAVIES: Why, the administrative heads of 
institutions, or . . . whosoever is respon- 
sible. If the government has evidence, 
actual evidence, about any clergyman, 
and would bring that evidence to the ap- 
propriate committees of our denomina- 
tions, we would act . . . the churches 
would act. That would be their own 
business. 


How reliable— 


(Continued from page 17) 
is not further confusion, but clarity, and 
it is doubtful that the record of Matthews 
prepares him for this kind of honest dis- 
crimination. 

Matthews however may find some con- 
solation in the praise of the following 
editorial: “Every public man who has ridi- 
culed Matthews for his recent exposé of 
Communists posing as preachers will be 
embarrassed, because Matthews knows. 
what he is talking about. He has the 
dope on both the dupes and the conspira- 
tors who control the dupes. 

“The much-publicized document by 
Matthews which was responsible for his. 
resignation as chief investigator for the 
McCarthy Committee has been repro- 
duced and is available at 15c per copy, 
7 copies, $1.00. Address all orders to 
Christian Nationalist Crusade, P. O. Box 
27895, Los Angeles 27, California.” 

Who is it who so lauds J. B. Matthews? 
It is Gerald L. K. Smith on page 16 of the 
September 1953 issue of The Cross and 
The Flag,” the monthly organ of the 
Christian Nationalist Crusade. Now 
praise is not prima facie evidence of 
guilt. The fact that Gerald L. K. Smith 
admires Matthews does not mean that 
Matthews admires Smith. Yet this would 
be the kind of logic, the kind of guilt by 
dubious association, which may be ex- 
pected, on the record, from Matthews 
himself. 
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Professional slanderers 


As there seemed to be no other method 
of checking the rising tide of corruption, 
full encouragement was given to the pro- 
fessional accusers, of whom the proto- 
type was Cassius, Severus. Every right- 
thinking man despised these professional 
slanderers, who increased every scandal, 
great or small, by their foul inventions, 
exciting the lowest passions of the mob, 
bringing them to the law courts to gape 
at their betters, and making the courts a 
kind of supplement to the amphitheater; 
in the latter gladiators were the victims, 
in the former, illustrious men and women. 
—Greatness and Decline of Rome, by 
Guglielmo Ferrero. 


(Continued from page 8) 
historical masterpiece in its portrayal of life in the early 
sixteenth century, both in Germany and in Rome. The picture 
is particularly forceful and vivid, as well as accurate, in its 
depiction of the sale of indulgences, the particular abuse upon 
which Luther broke with the church. 

Evangelical Christians should find this depiction flawless. 
Those whose theological position has moved beyond Luther’s 
may not find their own particular brand of doctrine repre- 
sented, but this should not trouble them. Luther is rightly 
presented as Luther, not as a composite of contemporary 
Protestant thought. Throughout the picture, and far more 
dominant than any other note, shines the central Protestant 
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teaching—that a man’s conscience is supreme, and that when 
conscience speaks, neither Popes nor Councils nor Kings 
have the authority to deny it. This is the teaching of the 
most liberal as well as the orthodox denominations. We part 
company only when we fail to agree upon the matters wherein 
a man’s conscience may be free. Happily the picture does not 
deal with the limitations Luther put upon the conscience of 
his followers after his own conscience was set free. It deals 
with the right of a man to stand all alone if need be and speak 
the truth as he sees it. This is in the highest tradition of 
Protestantism in all its branches. We owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to the producers of “Luther” and should spread the 
good news of the picture wherever we can. DH. 


EF VV S News Editor, Jeannette Hopkins 
Ft \ of the Unitarian World : 


CLC incorporates, holds first meeting, 
as federal union plan is launched 


The Council of Liberal Churches (Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian), already known as 
“CLC,” became a reality last month in 
Boston with the formal incorporation, Octo- 
ber 8, and the Council’s first meeting 
October 15 

The incorporation ceremonies were di- 
vided between the two church headquarters. 
The application for charter as a corporation 
under the laws of the state of Delaware 
was signed at 16 Beacon Street, home of the 
Universalist Church of America; and a 
religious service was conducted by the heads 
of the two denominations—Dr. Robert 
Cummins and Dr. Frederick May Eliot— 
at 25 Beacon Street. 

Dr. Eliot referring to the division of cere- 
monies, called it the sanction of “The Law 
and the Prophets.” The eight incorporators, 
four from each denomination, signed the 
applications and then adjourned to Unitar- 
ian headquarters. Under the charter, meet- 
ings can be held in any state. 

At the October 15 meeting, the new 
Council members met at the Bellevue Hotel 
—a “neutral” ground—for their first session. 
They chose the following as officers of the 
new Council: Alan Sawyer of Saugus, Mass., 
Chairman; Mrs. Cyrus Springall of Malden, 
Mass, Treasurer; Rev. George Marshall of 
Niagara Falls, Secretary; and Dr. Karl 
Deutsch, Cambridge, Mass., Rev. George La 
Pointe, Rochester, Minn., and Dr. Curtis 
Reese, Chicago, Board of Administrators. 

In response to a resolution adopted at the 
Andover biennial conference asking for “an 
interim commission composed of 12 mem- 
bers whose duty it shall be to evaluate that 
which will be accomplished under the Fed- 
eral Union Plan, and to study the further 
development of our Federal Union program 
in additional areas, especially in the depart- 
ments of the ministry and church extension; 
and report to the delegates of our churches 
in 1955,” the board of the American Uni- 
tarian Association at its October 6th meeting 
elected six members. 

The Unitarian members of the Interim 
Commission are: Mrs. Frederick T. McGill, 
Short Hills, New Jersey; Victor M. Knight, 
Toronto, Canada; Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, 
Detroit, Michigan; Rev. Frank G. Ricker, 
Berkeley, California; Dr. Warren B. Walsh, 
Washington, D.C.; and Rev. Irving R. Mur- 
ray, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

In a letter mailed to the churches and 
fellowships by Rev. Walter D. Kring, secre- 
tary of the A. U. A., the relationship of the 
local parishes to CLC was pointed out. “The 
churches, now members of the American 
Unitarian Association, will not be directly 
affected in any way except in terms of the 
services they will receive from the new fed- 
eral departments when they are set up and 
operating. Every care has been taken to 
make certain that under the new plans the 


independence of the local church will be 
fully safeguarded. Until the new Council 
has been formally organized and has had an 
opportunity to create the necessary admin- 
istrative machinery, the existing departments 
of the Association will continue to function 
as at present.” 
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Greeley criticizes 

Harvard president 


Dr. Dana McLean Greeley, minister of 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, took ex- 
ception recently to the speech by Harvard 
president Nathan Pusey criticizing liberal 
religion. 

Dr. Pusey had addressed the Harvard 
Divinity School with a criticism of Harvard 
president Charles W. Eliot’s speech on “The 
Religion of the Future.” Describing a re- 
ligion that vowed as its purpose the search 
for truth, Dr. Pusey had said that this faith 
was inadequate for today. Dr. Greeley, an- 
swering him in a sermon October 4, said 
that the Unitarian president’s address of 1909 
“was an attempt to enunciate a faith whose 
claims could be taken seriously, even in the 
20th Century, and in the environs of a 
great university . . It is not religious 
literacy . . . to be able to repeat creeds by 
rote . . . While I rejoice in Dr. Pusey’s 
desire to revive the Divinity School, I also 
hope most earnestly that the positive effort 
on the university’s part will not mean turn- 
ing its back upon President Eliot, Prof. 
George Foote Moore, and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and forfeiting the universal ap- 
proach and the liberal and sincere non- 
sectarian emphasis which they championed.” 

The American Unitarian Association is 
reissuing the pamphlet by Dr. Eliot, The 
Religion of the Future. 


CLC OFFICERS: At the first meeting of 
CLC, Alan Sawyer, president of the Univer- 
salist Church of America (right) was elected 
chairman; and Rev. George Marshall, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian church in Niagara Falls, 
secretary. 


Philadelphia sets up 
Unitarian advance unit 


On September 14, the Philadelphia Area 
Committee for Unitarian Advance was or- 
ganized. This group follows the pattern set 
by the Greater Washington Committee on 
Unitarian Advance and a similar committee 
in Detroit. Its function will be to provide a 
cooperative effort on the part of existing 
Unitarian groups in the Philadelphia area 
in strengthening and extending Unitarianism. 
The committee will undertake some joint 
publicity and will seek to aid in the de- 
velopment of Fellowships. 

Fred A. Brill, Jr., of the Germantown 
Church, was elected chairman of the com- 
mittee and Miss Lucretia T. Gartrell of 
First Church, Philadelphia, was elected 
secretary. On the committee there are re- 
presentatives from the First Church, the 
Germantown Church, the Delaware County 
Fellowship, and the Unitarian Church of 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


IN THEIR HANDS: Members of the Council of Liberal Churches (Universalist-Unitarian) 
at their first meeting October 15. Clockwise from the left, Dr. Robert Cummins, Rev. Harry 


Meserve, Rev. George La Pointe, Charles Collyer, Samuel Collins, Jr., Mr. 


A. D. Butler, Dr. 


Curtis Reese (chairman of the publications committee), Dr. Carl Olson, Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, Mrs. Cyrus Springall, Dr. Karl Deutsch, Rev. Albert Niles (chairman, public relations 
committee), Rev. Angus Cameron, Rev. George Marshall, Alan Sawyer, Dr. Merrill Bush, 
who is not present, is chairman of the religious education committee. 
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OUT OF THE SAME BOWL: Members of the Universalist church of Elgin, and the Uni- 


tarian church of Evanston, Illinois share a common picnic. Left to right: Dr. Homer A. Jack, 
Unitarian minister, Evanston; Mrs. Dorothy Ciacco, director of religious education, Evans- 
ton; Rev. Albert F. Harkins, Elgin; Eddy Lund, church school superintendent, Elgin. 


Liberal churches in Buffalo merge; 
federal union concept spreads 


“We made history,” said the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Buffalo, after a vote Sep- 
tember 22 of Unitarians and Universalists 
brought the city’s two liberal churches to- 
gether in the first local merger to follow the 
federal union of the denominations’ adoption 
of plans leading toward the divisions of publi- 
cations, education, and public relations. 

Unlike many church mergers of the past, 
which have meant the dissolution of one of 
the two uniting organizations, this repre- 
sented a new idea. The two downtown 
churches will combine their services and 
share the same building, with the sale of the 
Universalist church and use of the First 
Unitarian Church. A new Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist church will be organized in one of 
the rapidly growing suburbs of Buffalo. 

“There have been federations of Unitar- 
ian-Universalist churches in specific cities 
before,” said the Buffalo Unitarians,” but 
never, so far as we know, with both churches 
surviving and pooling their strengths for a 
united, forward liberal movement. Exciting 
and challenging times lie ahead of ‘The 
Unitarian-Universalist Church of Greater 
Buffalo.’ ” 

The two churches in Buffalo, each organ- 
ized in 1831, have been leaders in the liberal 
Protestant movement in Western New York. 
The resolution called for a uniting for “the 
formation of a single religious corporate en- 
tity for the promotion of a liberal church in 
the greater Buffalo area.” According to 
Morley C. Townsend, chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Unitarian Church, a joint 
administrative committee is considering a 
plan to keep the Unitarian building, selling 
the Universalist, and build a church in the 
expanding suburbs, perhaps in the town of 
Amherst. The two ministers, Dr. Herbert 
Hitchen, of the Unitarian church and Rev. 
Robert L. Cope, of the Universalist, would 
be co-ministers. They would take turns serv- 
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ing either parish. The State Supreme Court 
must approve the consolidation which was 
voted without dissenting vote by the 
congregation. : 

In Illinois, the first Unitarian-Universalist 
project since the CLC was voted at Andover, 
was held September 27th when the First Uni- 
versalist Society of Elgin, and the Unitarian 
Church of Evanston, held a joint picnic in 
a park between the two Metropolitan area 


‘cities. More than 200 Universalists and Uni- 


tarians attended. Joint cooperation in the 
Chicago area is not new. Ministers and lay- 
men’s groups are now meeting together. 

The first local project of the Council. of 
Liberal Churches in the Cincinnati area be- 
gan September 16 at the First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Church when a _ Leadership 
Training Institute sponsored by both denomi- 
nations began its meetings. 

A joint conference of the Unitarians and 
Universalists of Minnesota was held October 
2-3 at Unity (Unitarian) Church, St. Paul, 
with the Rev. David Cole, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Chicago, speak- 
ing on the conference theme: “Making Lib- 
eral Religion Effective.” Four discussion 
groups were held—on liberal religion in the 
fellowship group, in the rural church, in the 
city church, and on the college campus. 
Dr. Maurice Visscher gave the closing ad- 
dress on “Liberal Religion and the Fight for 
Intellectual Freedom.” 

Other signs of federal union in the par- 
ishes—in Danvers, Mass., the Unitarian- 
Universalist Church has printed blotters an- 
nouncing the Council of Liberal Churches 
and the “five doors of liberalism: Freedom, 
Reason, Faith, Character, Action.” 

In Newburgh, New York, Rev. Howard 
Box invited Rev. George H. Welch of the 
Universalist Church, Middletown, New York, 
to take his pulpit October 25. This church, 
like some others, is printing in its news- 


letters information on the background and 
principles of Universalism. é 
Many ministers have commented in their 
weekly newsletters. “What interests me about 
Federal Union is not that we will operate 
more efficiently, but rather the spirit that 
made it possible.” (Rev. Ernest H. Sommer- 
feld, Springfield, Mass.). “It takes some cour- 
age to raise that banner to our masthead in 
these days, yet the Unitarians and Universa- 


’ lists chose to style themselves ‘Liberal’. . . 


In choosing the old word, long precious in 
our tradition, we are, with the Universalists, 
not being conservative .. . By lifting up the 
word ‘liberal’ in the name of the new joint 
council, Unitarians and Universalists stand 
forth as continuing witness to the creative 
power of the liberal spirit.” (Rev. John R. 
Clark Jr., Concord, N. H.). “They knew 
what they meant by the name, ‘liberal’. . . 
not faintness of heart, but renewed confi- 
dence and zeal! The creative freedom of lib- 
eralism is the heart of our movement.” 
(Rev. Walter Royal Jones Jr., Universalist 
Church of Floral Park.) “The spirit of the 
meetings was magnificent . . . There was a 
strong feeling among the delegates that 
though our two bodies are small we yet 
represent the growing edge of civilization 

The hope was strong upon us that 
by uniting our forces we may well contribute 
to a new birth of religious freedom.” (Rev. 
Burdette Backus, Indianapolis). 

The Maine Unitarian Association’s secre- 
tary, Rev. Robert Henry Holmes announces 
“a decision of outstanding importance for the 
years ahead—to join in 1954 with the Uni- 
versalist Church of Maine in the holding of 
our annual meetings at the same time and 
place.” A joint committee will plan the 
conference. 


IN LETTER AND SPIRIT: After incorpo- 
ration of the Council of Liberal Churches 
(Universalist-Unitarian) October 8, at 16 
Beacon Street, Dr. Robert Cummins, presi- 
dent of the Universalist Church of America, 
and Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of 
the A.U.A., led a religious service at 25 
Beacon Street. 


Unitarian broadcast 
brings wide response 


' More than 250 cards and letters were 
received by CBS in the last two months 
requesting a total 330 copies of the “Church 
of the Air” sermon August 23 by Unitarian- 
Universalist minister Rev. Tracy Pullman. 

The service by the Detroit minister was 
held in conjunction with the Andover bien- 
nial conference to vote on federal union of 
the two denominations. It was the first time 
in two years that a Unitarian or Universalist 
minister has spoken on this national radio 
program. When Rev. Glenn Canfield spoke 
in 1951, receiving 338 requests for sermons 
from the radio congregation, CBS said that 
this surpassed the usual 200-250 replies. 

Not one uncomplimentary letter came in 
response to Mr. Pullman’s sermon, “The 
Church of Man.” Listeners wrote in from 
34 states and the District of Columbia with 
the largest number (47) from New York; 
23 each from Massachusetts and California; 
and 22 from Washington State. One school 
superintendent wanted 50 copies to send to 
her school teachers. Many sent addresses of 
friends. 

A woman from California wrote that it 
was “one of the very best I have heard on 
this program.” “Exceptionally fine and 
worthwhile” said another from the nation’s 
capitol. 

“It is refreshing to hear the voice of a 
real religious liberal and I hope that oppor- 
tunity will be given for others to speak,” 
said a New Yorker. 

From Biloxi, Mississippi, a man wrote to 
say that “It is very seldom that one gets to 
hear so meaningful a message with regard 
to the problems that beset mankind today. 
Rev. Pullman impresses me as one who is 
attempting in the field of religion what 
Adlai Stevenson has attempted in the field 
of politics, namely ‘to talk sense to the 
American people.’ America needs to hear 
men such as Rey. Pullman, for these are 
the real prophets of our time.” 

Another liberal from Biloxi wrote that the 
service was “one of the finest offerings in 
the years I have been listening.” 

“We appreciate Dr. Pullman’s interpreta- 
tion of a living religion,” wrote a Michigan 
woman. Said a Rochester man, “I wish to 
express my gratitude for the appearance of 
the Rev. Pullman on CBS Church of the 
Air,,and to urge that such liberals be pre- 
sented just as often as possible.” 

“Tt was good to hear a Unitarian service 
on the air on Sunday,” said a Long Island 
Unitarian. “Hope you will schedule more of 
them.” With this kind of affirmative response, 
perhaps CBS will. 


Youth and old bones 
co-operate in Hanska 


The Liberal Youth Fellowship of Hanska, 
Minnesota, is “cleaning bones” to help the 
church—the group runs the church museum. 

The museum, a restored log cabin on a 
quiet hill near the church, contains many 
bones from Indian mounds discovered in the 
late 19th century on the site of the First 
Unitarian Society. The museum was given 
to the youth group on the condition that 
ecy keep it up. 
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Churches build and plan to meet 
needs of larger membership 


A number of the blueprints for Unitarian 
churches and church school additions are 
moving into a more concrete stage. Work is 
underway in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and 
Arlington, Va. 

Work has begun on the L. Walter Mason 
Memorial for the First Unitarian Church of 
Pittsburgh with the foundations poured and 
the bricklayers at work. The building will be 
primarily for religious education to serve the 
growing school. In the words of the min- 
ister, the Rev. Irving Murray, “the boys 
and girls constitute the promise of our liberal 
faith for tomorrow.” 

On September 13, ground was broken for 
the First Unitarian Church of Cleveland’s 
new church building on Belvoir Oval. At 
the special ceremony, talks were given by 
the president of the board, Randall M. Ruhl- 
man; the chairman of the building fund com- 
mittee, Curtis Lee Smith; chairman of the 
building committee, Ray W. Irving; and Dr. 
Robert Killam, minister of the church. A 
coffee hour was held afterward on the 
ground where the church will rise. 

In Arlington, Va., brick and concrete are 
being laid for the church school addition, 
costing $87,100. Construction started July 13 
and the contractor expects to have it ready 
for occupancy before Christmas. The addi- 
tion will house seventeen new classrooms, 
assembly hall, enlarged auditorium, and 
offices. 

At the University Unitarian Church of 
Seattle, plans are underway either to build 
a new church or add to the present facilities. 
With the membership close to 350—100 new 
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members within a year— and a seating capa- 
city of only 125, the church now has two 
Sunday services, and the church school two 
sessions. Even so, space is now being rented 
in a nearby building for classrooms. Rev. 
Aron S. Gilmartin estimates that an expan- 
sion program would cost between $50,000 
and $125,000. 

The North Shore Unitarian Society will 
build a new church at Plandome, N. Y. In 
1941 there were but twelve children in a 
church school; in 1945 a minister was called, 
and a house was remodeled; today there is a 
constituency of more than 350 men, women, 
and children. 

The First Unitarian Church of Los Ange- 
les plans to build an addition for its church 
school on property adjoining the church. 
They will try to raise $10,000 by October 
for construction. 

In Massachusetts, the Follen Community 
Church has appointed a building committee 
to plan for a parish house. Said William G. 
Nowlin, committee chairman, “It seems fair 
to state that our children and teachers suffer 
unduly from lack of proper accommodations 
... Anenrollment of 107 in the upper school 
and 65 in the lower grades, now divided into 
a total of 20 classes plus a nursery, are 
crowded into the vestry with overflow into 
the sanctuary and into two rooms of the 
parsonage. . . . Unless space is provided 


soon, church school classes may have to be 
held in homes of willing neighbors.” The 
plan would include a hall seating 200 per- 
sons with movable partitions for classrooms, 
to be named “Follen Community Center.” 
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ADVANCE GUARD FOR CLC: The Religious Education Curriculum Committee, right 
to left: Miss Margaret Hallowell, office secretary, Friends Central Bureau; Mrs. Reginald D. 
Manwell, former director of the church school, Unitarian church, Syracuse, N. Y., and 
professor, School of Education, Syracuse University; Miss Frances W. Wood, director, 
Church Schools and Leadership Training, American Unitarian Association; Mrs. Sophia L. 
Fahs, formerly editor, children’s material, Division of Education, American Unitarian 
Association, and curriculum consultant; Ernest W. Kuebler, director, Religious Education, 
American Unitarian Association; M. Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster, Cambridge School 
of Weston, Mass.; Rev. Henry H. Cheetham, formerly secretary of Education, British 
General Assembly of Unitarian Churches, and Unitarian minister, Newport, R. I.; Mrs. 
William A. Klaber, director of Religious Education, American Ethical Union; and, Mrs. 
Edgar C. Wilson, Board of Education, Universalist Church of America. 
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Churchmanship Project 


Church School by mail organized 
for isolated Unitarian families 


Almost from its inception, in 1944, the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship has offered 
a religious education program for the chil- 
dren of isolated Unitarian parents scattered 
throughout the world. It was comparatively 
easy for the Department of Education to as- 
sume this added responsibility during the 
formative years of this new church. A ques- 
tionnaire was developed on which the parent 
would list all the pertinent facts and the in- 
terests of his children. On the basis of this 
and through correspondence with mothers 
and fathers a course was tailored for each 
child; parents were encouraged to keep the 
Department informed; the church school 
grew. So did the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship. 

By 1947 there were seven hundred adult 
members; in 1950, eight hundred and fifty; 
today the membership exceeds fourteen 
hundred with an accelerated rate of increase. 
Instead of scores of children to be served, 
there are hundreds. 

With new and growing schools to serve in 
the churches, the scores of religious edu- 
cation programs developed in the new Fel- 
lowships, and the hundreds of personal let- 
ters to write to isolated parents in the Church 
of the Larger Fellowship, it was evident a 
year ago that several additional employees 
should be added to the Religious Education 
staff immediately. But the Department bud- 
get could not accommodate even a part-time 
employee. Problems, however, can frequently 
be solved without money. 

Mrs. Elbridge Stoneham of Exeter, New 
Hampshire, heard of our problem and made 
available the history of an experiment in 
religious education which she had conducted 
with a family isolated from any Unitarian 
society. Why not? Here was an answer. In 
the greater Boston area there were known 
a number of women whose experience would 
especially qualify them to serve the children 
in the Church of the Larger Fellowship. The 
leaders of the Religious Education Depart- 
ment and of the Church met to discuss and 
formulate a plan of procedure. Teachers 
were tentatively selected. Would they serve? 
Within a week eight women has been con- 
tacted; the same eight expressed not only 
willingness, but eagerness to serve. (The 
only questions they raised were concerning 
their own abilities.) Shortly thereafter, the 
first meeting was held. 

Ernest Kuebler, director of the Depart- 
ment of Education, explained how the reli- 
gious program had been conducted in the 
Larger Fellowship; pointed up some of the 
questions and problems facing the parents; 
and encouraged a discussion among those 
present concerning all aspects of such a pro- 
gram. Each person was then asked to indi- 
cate what age group she felt best qualified 
to work with. It was decided that a family 
group should be assigned to but one person, 
irrespective of the age span of the children. 
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The Church religious education committee 
continued to meet each month with Ernest 
Kuebler, Frances Wood, and the minister 
and clerk of the church. Various problems 
and experiences have been shared, to the 
profit of all. From the beginning, this new 
committee has taken firm hold of the pro- 
gram and many new services to the children 
have resulted. A religious club which the 
children named “The Unitarian Junior Fel- 
lowship” and their own publication known as 
“Junior Fellowship News” are proving of in- 
terest and of value to the boys and girls 
in the Church of the Larger Fellowship. 
These young people are responding with en- 
thusiasm, suggesting many ideas for their 
own consideration: Unitarian pins, member- 
ship cards, pen pals. Though separated tens 
and hundreds and thousands of miles, they 
are rapidly becoming aware of the fact that 
they are bound together in friendship and 
this thing called Unitarianism. 

The success of the program and its future 
is in the capable hands of the committee 
women, who devote hours each week in writ- 
ing to the children and parents, becoming 
aware of the specific interests and little prob- 
lems confronting each child and family, in 
studying Unitarian curriculum, child guid- 
ance books and otherwise preparing them- 
selves to better work with those in the fast- 
growing correspondence church school. All 
the women, but one, are mothers, all have 
served in a Unitarian church school, all have 
the educational background and/or experi- 
ence on which to rely—and all give gener- 
ously of their time. j 

As the participation in the religious edu- 
cation program has increased, it has been 
necessary to secure additional committee 
women. Those presently serving are 
Mrs. Rudolph Amann of Newton Center; 
Mrs. John Barnard, Needham; Miss Elsie 
Bartsch, -Waverly; Mrs. Karcher Blaser, 


Hingham; Mrs. Warren Eldridge, Winches- 
ter; Mrs. David Hume, Newton Lower Falls; 


COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE: A $5600 
check to help pay for the $88,000 religious 
education building of the Arlington Unitar- 
ian Church is given to Rev. Ross Allen 


Weston (right) by representatives of the 


Greater Washington Committee for Unitar- 
ian Advance: left to right: Laurence Staples, 
executive director, All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Washington; Dr. A. Powell Davies; 
Carl Gibboney, Arlington church board 
chairman, 


MUSIC IN THE MASS: A story in the 
New York Times music section told of a 
group of chamber music fans in Dayton, 
Ohio, who decided to form a small group. 
But eighty more than the original twenty 
musicians showed up and for its second 
concert, it “had to move to larger quarters 
in the First Unitarian Church.” The group 
now has 150 members. 


10,000 PIECES: The Unitarians of Ber- 
nardston have sent 10,000 pieces of clothing 
for the Unitarian Service Committee to 
Korea in recent years. The church has also 
collected materials for the Morgan Memo- 
rial and Salvation Army. 
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Mrs. Ross Lindsey, Melrose; Mrs. William 
Morrow, North Marshfield; Mrs. Carl Neu- 
endorffer, Watertown; Mrs. Erwin Salzer, 
Woburn; and, Mrs. J. Donald Simpson of 
Humarock—all in the state of Massachusetts. 
The women would welcome receiving the 
names of parents isolated from Unitarian 
societies who would wish their children to 
participate in the program. Send names and 
addresses to the Religious Education Com- 
mittee, Unitarian Church of the Larger Fel- 
lowship, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
MUNROE HUSBANDS 


What a new church means... 


The Birmingham Unitarian fellowship in Alabama, soon to become a church, now has 
an American Unitarian Association minister-at-large, Rev. Alfred N. Hobart. For those 
who give to the United Unitarian Appeal, this is where some of the money goes and 
this is what it means to the Alabama Unitarians (quoted from their newsletter) : 

“From a small Fellowship in a barren Unitarian field, we have nurtured our growth 
to the point where we are near church status. . 
demonstrate that our period of growth has already begun. From a small group who 
desired to turn their intellect to the spiritual pursuit of Unitarianism, we greet our 
approaching status as a church with much pride. Unitarianism is here to stay in Birming- 
ham. A Unitarian minister will christen our infants, marry our young, visit our homes, | 
bury our dead, and serve as our official representative in the affairs of the community. 
We believe that there are hundreds of Unitarians in Birmingham who will become 
members of our church when we prove conclusively that we are here to stay. There 
are many who are Unitarians without actually knowing it. There are others who are 
Unitarians at heart but are patiently watching our progress before coming with us. . . .” 


. . The new faces at our last meeting 


American liberal youth aid Schweitzer 
College plan for year-round program 
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“I don’t think the College could be in a 
better place.” 

“Albert Schweitzer College is the first 
rae I have had so much interest in in my 
ife!” 

“The setup that they have now for sum- 
mer courses is tremendous. The only way 
that I feel that I can help is by telling people 
what I have seen and heard.” 

These are a few of the comments from let- 
ters of the twenty young people who at- 
tended the first study course in Albert 
Schweitzer College this summer. 

Although these twenty representatives of 
American Unitarian and Universalist Youth 
(Liberal Religious Yonth) had other inter- 
ests in Europe this past summer, such as 
representing their organizations at the Inter- 
national Religious Fellowship held in Hol- 
land, Albert Schweitzer College in Chur- 
walden, Switzerland was their main con- 
cern. They brought with them over $800 
which represented individual memberships 
and gifts from A.U.Y. and U.Y.F. groups 
in the United States and Canada, But besides 
this needed financial help they brought an 
enthusiasm and interest which was decisive 
in motivating the European members of the 
College to go ahead with their plans to estab- 
lish a full college program and curriculum 
this next year. 
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SCHWEITZER COLLEGE STAFF: Left to 
right: David Clark, England; Prof. Ted 
Crossman, University of Cambridge; Wolf 
Pfarrer, Switzerland; Rev. Edward Cahill, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Hans Casparis, college 
director. 


Since 1949, when Professor Hans Cas- 
paris of Chur, Switzerland, presented the idea 
of an international college with a liberal ap- 
proach to the young delegates of the IRF, 
Albert Schweitzer College has been a dream 
struggling for realization. Today the idea 
is no longer a dream, and the young people 
who were part of the first study course in 
the new college this summer had their share 
in making it a reality. From painting walls 
and scrubbing floors in the new building to 
enthusiastic and intelligent participation in 
the study courses they helped in answering 
Albert Schweitzer’s hope when he wrote in 
June 1952, “It gives me great pleasure to 
hope to witness the fruition of the work 
you are beginning.” 


Albert Schweitzer College now has its 
building in Churwalden in the Canton of 
Graubunden in Switzerland, and its first 
full-time secretary, Mr. David Clarke, from 
England. However, much has to be done be- 
fore October 1954 when the college is ex- 
pected to open for its first full nine-month 
winter session. Most pressing is the need to 
make the building livable for the cold days 
of winter in the high Alps. A heating sys- 
tem has to be installed, the kitchen needs 
work equipment, showers and a hot water 
system are urgent. The young people brought 
back with them a list of items they noted as 
needs for the college, including such ordinary 
things as ironing boards, bed lamps, waste 
paper baskets, and an American cook book. 
However, the most important item is the stu- 
dents who will attend the first nine-month’s 
course next fall. 

A tuition fee of $1,000, including room 
and board, was suggested by the American 
Youth for the nine month’s course. This 
amount is slightly higher than the European 
students tuition but it was requested by the 
American young people as it is less than 
would be paid in a similar institution in 
America. The American Youth asked that 
the difference between the European and 
American tuition be used as scholarships for 
European students, as their financial prob- 
lems seem almost insurmountable. 

A list of more than ten leading professors 
and lecturers available in Switzerland for the 
first full course has been compiled, and a 
tentative curriculum including fields of psy- 
chology, sociology, philosophy, historical and 
modern religion, and languages is in the 
process of being readied for circulation in 
the spring. Thus, from a dream in 1949, the 
reality of Albert Schweitzer College is tak- 
ing its form. 

‘Support for the College and the interna- 
tional ideals which it represents have come 
in many ways from many sources. Dr. James 
Luther Adams, Professor at Meadville Theo- 
logical School, and the Rev. Edward Cahill, 
Director of the Division of World Churches 
of the American Unitarian Association, have 
given their services as lecturers at summer 
study courses. A scholarship fund in mem- 
ory of Edward Moore Baker has been pre- 
sented by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. A Friends of Albert Schweitzer Col- 
lege Corporation has been formed in this 
country and many individuals from all over 
the world have become members of the 
College. 

The young religious liberals of the Ameri- 
can continent and Europe who compose the 
International Religious Fellowship have been 
the main supporters of this dream which is 
becoming a reality. And this is rightly so, 
as it is theirs to attend as well as help 
build. 

For the twenty young people who repre- 
sented Liberal Religious Youth from Ameri- 
ca this summer, Albert Schweitzer College is 
more than a college, and more than a dream 
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Boston churches 
combine schools 


To meet one of the problems of a down- 
town urban church, three Boston Unitarian 
churches have combined their church 
schools. Many of the young couples in the 
area have moved to suburban communities, 
leaving small schools in the First Church 
in Boston, King’s Chapel, and Bullfinch 
Chapel. Together, the three churches are 
building a strong school. 

Under the cooperative arrangement, some 
classes meet in the First Church, others a 
block away in the King’s Chapel Parish 
House. This plan makes possible a graded 
course of study with full classes at each 
age level. 


Schweitzer work 
organized 


The Women’s Alliance has published a 
booklet on the work and ideas of Albert 
Schweitzer to be used by church groups in- 
terested in service projects to help the hos- 
pital in Africa. 

In Boston, the Friends of Albert Schweit- 
zer, which includes several Unitarians, re- 
ports that since the committee’s formation 
$18,500 has been sent to Dr. Schweitzer. 
The Handel and Hadyn Society will offer its 
spring performance as a benefit for the 
Friends of Albert Schweitzer, April 4, 1954. 
The group also plans to give a $500 scholar- 
ship for next summer to an American college 
graduate to attend the Albert Schweitzer 
College in Churwald, Switzerland. 

Last year, the Committee sponsored 36 

radio programs over WBUR, highlighting 
the work and ideas of the famed philosopher- 
missionary. : 
MUSIC IN THE AIR: Commander W. H. 
treasurer of the Unitarian Church of Mont- 
gomery County, was composer of “Cha- 
conne for Orchestra,” given its world pre- 
miere by the Air Force Symphony Orches- 
tra in Washington, D. C. 


being made into reality. It was perhaps best 
summed up by Professor Hans Casparis at 
the last supper together at the end of the 
first study course in the new building: 
“Dear friends, we have come to the end 
of our first course at the Albert Schweitzer 
College. It has been a great experience to 
all of us, and the first of our courses here 
in this beautiful mountain valley will cer- 
tainly remain the most memorable of all of 
those which will follow. I thank you all for 
coming—many from far-away lands, espe- 
cially you friends from America. I thank you 
for the work you did, the joy you brought 
with you, your good discipline and the fine 
spirit of fellowship. Now we have become 
friends—all of us—members of one family. 
Therefore, always remember this. Here is now 
your home—a new home in Europe, a 
stronghold to rely on. Whenever you come 
again here you will always find food and 
shelter and the spirit of love and friendship, 
so let’s say as we here in Switzerland say, 
‘Auf Wiedersehn.’ Let’s hope we see each 
other again.” 
SAM WRIGHT 
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Community Church trustees answer 
Gitlow’s charges against Holmes 


The board of trustees of the Community 
Cuuren, New York, has answered the charges 
of ex-Lommunist Benjamin Gitlow against 
their minister emeritus Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, calling them “irresponsible and un- 
warranted” and pointing out that “to any 
informed person” allegations of pro- 
communist activity by Dr. Holmes “are as 
ridiculous as they are false.” 

The trustees said: 

“The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee has released to the press and public 
irresponsible and unwarranted allegations by 
a former Communist concerning the Min- 
ister Emeritus of this Church, the Rev. Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes—allegations which Dr. 
Holmes himself explicitly denied, and which 
to any informed person are as ridiculous as 
they are false. 

“The practice of releasing unchecked and 
unanswered testimony to the public, without 
making adequate effort to determine whether 
or not it is accurate or true, and without pre- 
senting the full records of the individuals in- 
volved, is a violation of the sacredness of in- 
dividual personality. 

“Dr. John Haynes Holmes is known 
throughout the world for his devotion to the 
highest American ideals, and for his pro- 
phetic religious teachings. The Community 
Church of New York has fought against au- 
thoritarianism and conspiracies of the right 
and left, of both the Fascists and Commun- 
ists, under his great leadership. The list of 
organizations he helped to found, and to 
which he has provided outstanding leader- 
ship, includes those which have been most 
helpful during the last half century in pro- 
moting the American dream of equal oppor- 
tunity and social justice for all, and which 
have been most militantly alert to the Com- 
munist menace and outstanding in combating 
it, among them the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People and 
The American Civil Liberities Union. 

“We view with particular concern the 
Committee’s release of slurs of such other 
venerated patroits and prophets as Dr. Judah 
Magnes and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, long 
associated with Dr. Holmes in high humani- 
tarian endeavor. Such action is a desecra- 
tion of the dead. 

“The Board of Trustees of The Commun- 
ity Church of New York, in the spirit of fair- 
ness and public decency, deplores the release 
of the public of this untrue and irresponsible 
testimony, and strongly urges the Congress 
of the United States to adopt a code of fair 
Committee procedures to prevent the publi- 
cation of such material in the future and thus 
protect the principles of American justice to 
which men like John Haynes Holmes and 
Stephen S. Wise devoted their lives.” 


EXPLORER’S LIBRARY GIFT: The li- 
brary of Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, noted 
explorer and Unitarian, has been given to 
Dartmouth College. The collection, consid- 
ered the world’s greatest library on the po- 
lar regions, contains 25,000 volumes, 20,000 
pamphlets and other materials. 
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Illinois president 
answers UFSJ letter 


When Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, president 
of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice, wrote to Park Livingston, president 
of the University of Illinois board of trustees, 
to protest the forced resignation of George 
Stoddard, Livingston responded to the IIli- 
nois newspapers. ‘ 

Livingston denied that he had charged 
Stoddard with “godlessness.” “I have felt that 
prolonged public controversy in this matter 
would do the University no good and have 
tried to abstain as much as I could from 
participating in it.’ Lee had written in de- 
fense of the former Unitarian moderator 
who had been the university’s president to 
say he was “shocked that one of the leading 
Unitarian laymen of the United States should 
be referred to as ‘godless.’ The charge was 
an old one, based upon misinformation, and 
should not have been repeated at this time 
. . . Dr. Stoddard is a sound, middle-of- 
the-road American who has provided superb 
leadership in educational circles in this 
country and around the world.” 


Universalists say 
statements not tests 


At the official meetings of the Universa- 
list Church of America at Andover in Au- 
gust, the UCA revised its by-laws to include 
a preface to its declarations of faith. 

The Universalist by-laws include three 
statements of faith, developed in 1803, 1899, 
and 1935. The new preface says that “The 
following statements of faith with liberty 
of interpretation are dear and acceptable 
to many Universalists. They are commended 
not as tests, but as testimonies in the free 
quest for truth that accords with the genius 
of the Universalist Church.” 


REGIONS GET AID: Rev. Richard Henry 
of Knoxville, Tenn. will be acting regional 
director of the Thomas Jefferson Unitarian 
Conference. In the Southwestern Conference, 
Rev. Philip Schug of San Antonio, Texas, 
will be assistant regional director. 
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UNITARIAN NUCLEUS: Some of the 


teachers, adult class, and church school 
pupils of the Unitarian Fellowship of San 
Mateo, California. 


Worcester solves 
creedal problem 


Protestant church unity was maintained 
recently in Worcester, Mass. when the 
Worcester Area Council of Churches agreed 
on a compromise statement of purpose 
which did not exclude Unitarians and 
Universalists. 

A proposal had been made that the coun- 
cil adopt a creed, including in it the test 
“Jesus Christ as God and Saviour” or 
“Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour,” phrases 
similar to that included in the creed of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in 
America which has kept Unitarians and 
Universalists from membership. 

The ministers worked out a compromise 
agreement averring the Christian basis of 
their purpose but keeping the door open. 
The statement of purpose adopted reads: “In 
the providence of God, and recognizing the 
right of each individual and each church to 
interpret the Christian tradition in varying 
ways, we unite in our oneness in Jesus 
Christ.” Said the Rev. Walter D. Kring in 
his church newsletter: “We have learned 
that men and women with differing theo- 
logical views can live together in unity.” 


Library organizes 
Unitarian shelf 


In Fairhaven, Mass., the Millicent Library 
staff has added a shelf devoted to reading 
of particular interest to Unitarians. The 
books on a shelf in the library reading room 
were selected after consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the Unitarian Society of Fair- 
haven. 


UNITARIAN BROADCASTS 


Sunday 

California San Diego 
Illinois Chicago 
Indiana Indianapolis 
Indiana South Bend 
Iowa Sioux City 
Louisiana New Orleans 
Massachusetts New Bedford 
Nebraska Omaha 
North Carolina Charlotte 
Ohio Toledo 
Wisconsin Madison 
Tuesday 

Kentucky Louisville 
Wednesday 

Minnesota Willmar 


KCBQ (1170) 8:30 a.m. 
WJID (1160) 11:00 a.m. 
WFBM (1260) 9:15 a.m. 
WHOT (1490) 91 Seas 
KCOM (620) 10:00 a.m. 
WTPS (940) 9:00 a.m. 
WNBH-WFMR (1340) 11:00 a.m. 
(660) 9:15 a.m. 
WIST 10:30 a.m. 
(1230) 10:00 a.m. 
WIBA (L310) 10:00 a.m. 
WHAS 9:30 p.m. 
KWLM (1340) 8:00 p.m. 


Unitarians mark 
western trek 


With the Sesqui-Centennial Anniversary 
of the founding of the Reformed Christian 
Church (Unitarian) of Barneveld, New 
York, Unitarians celebrated the first Uni- 
tarian group west of the Hudson River. 

The 150th. birthday of the church was 
celebrated by a pilgrimage to Barneveld by 
members of the Middle Atlantic Unitarian 
region. On October 2, Dr. Pierre Van 
Paassen spoke on “Dutch Liberal Tradition.” 


150 YEARS OLD: The Barneveld Re- 
formed Christian Church (Unitarian) where 
“Western Unitarianism” began. 


The future as well as the past of Unitarian- 
ism was heralded October 3 when a sympo- 
sium of Mohawk Valley ministers discussed 
“How the Mohawk Valley Churches Can 
Continue the Advance of Liberal Religion.” 
The Rev. Ernest Pipes, Albany; Robert S. 
Hoagland, Schenectady; Ralph N. Halver- 
son, Ithaca; Robert L. Zoerheide, Syracuse; 
and David Rhys Williams, Rochester, parti- 
cipated. 

Two of the most anticipated events of the 
conference were the reading of the original 
play: “Oldenbarnevelt-1803” by author Dr. 
Phillips Endicott Osgood, and an address 
by Dr. Charles Lyttle on “The Debt of 
Modern Unitarianism to the Barneveld 
Pioneers.” 

On Sunday, October 4, Dr. Frederick May 

“Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, gave the anniversary sermon on 
“The Liberal Gospel in the Modern World” 
with an installation service for Rev. T. 
Conley Adams. 

The town itself was named for the great 
Dutch patriot and martyr to the cause of 
religious liberty—John of Olden Barneveld. 
When the society formed a church and 
adopted eight “Articles of Association,” it 
required no doctrinal test and only the quali- 
fication of a “good moral character.” The 
church school is known to have existed as 
early as 1820, making it one of the oldest in 
the United States. 
©00002099000000000000099000080 
SOS: The Register circulation office would 
appreciate extra copies of the September and 
October issue. The demand has exceeded the 
supply. 
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Survey of ministers’ wives shows varied 
jobs, average family of 2.9 children 


The ‘language of music’— 
theme of unique service 


The First Unitarian Church of Oakland, 
California, honored its celebrated organist- 
composer at a unique “Frederick Freeman 
Day” service on Sunday, October 4th, for 
which Mr. Freeman wrote all the music 
and preached the sermon. 

Mr. Freeman, a Fellow of the American 
Guild of Organists and twice Dean of the 
Northern California Chapter of the Guild, 
is well-known throughout the West as an 
organist, concert pianist, and composer. He 
made his debut in Berlin, and recently ap- 
peared as soloist on Composers Night in the 
Berkeley Music Festival. 

For the service in the Oakland Church, 
of which he is an active member, Mr. Free- 
man wrote three vocal numbers including 
a mezzo-soprano solo, “The Lord Reigneth,” 
a tenor solo, “The Lord’s Prayer,” and a 
duet, “Our Soul Waiteth for the Lord,” 
which were enthusiastically received by the 
large congregation. Particular praise went to 
his setting of “The Lord’s Prayer.” 

Mr. Freeman’s compositions, which he 
played, included an “Elegaic Romance,” a 
“Festival Toccata,” and a “Fantasie on the 
hymn tune ‘O God, Our Help in Ages Past,’ ” 
which featured the chimes. 

In his sermon, “The Organ in Church,” 
Mr. Freeman said, “When we gather to- 
gether on Sundays, it is for the purpose of 
communion with each other, discussing our 
lives in relation to each other, and believing 
it is the voice of God within us—conscience 
—which guides us in doing unto others as 
we would that they should do unto us. Now, 
since this is our chief concern on Sunday 
mornings, a very potent factor involved is 
human emotions. They are constantly in- 
volved, and when reference to them occurs 
in the services, the tonal responses of the 
organ are designed to reflect the character 
of whatever emotion is cited. My conviction 
as a Unitarian is that we are all fellow beings 
and also a living expression of one creator. 
Our chief concern is to reflect in our com- 
mon actions this divine relationship. My 
function, as the organist, is to reflect this in 
the language of music.” 

The readings and the prayers were given 
by the Rev. Arnold Crompton, minister of 
the church. A reception for Mr. Freeman 
was held at the close of the service. 


A survey conducted among the wives of 
Unitarian ministers of the Ministers’ Wives 
Association shows that the average minis- 
ter’s family includes 2.9 children. Seventy- 
five per cent of the wives have college de- 
grees, all have high school diplomas, and 
five per cent have done further graduate 
work. 

Many wives reported unusual and interest- 
ing vocations and former vocations, includ- 
ing teaching, social work, newspaper feature 
writing, modeling, and soda-jerking. Mrs. 
Duncan Howlett used to be a practicing at- 
torney; Mrs. Donald Harrington is a min- 
ister. Mrs. Cornelius Heijn once illustrated 
books; Mrs. Karl Chworosky made talking 
records for children; Mrs. Alfred Birks 
served in the WAC; Mrs. Frank Holmes tu- 
tored in remedial reading. Authors among 
the wives include Mrs. Joseph Barth and 
Mrs. Phillip Osgood. Mrs. Howard Box 
played the flute in the Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Symphony. Mrs. Nathaniel Lauriat had her 
own radio program. Mrs. George Marshall 
worked on the Boston stock exchange. 

Said the summary of the report: “Their 
role seems to be not one of patient endur- 
ance typified by early ministers’ wives, but 
one of complete awareness and sensitivity to 
every phase of life open to them, combined 
with a wonderful sense of humor and a 
natural curiousity and eagerness to partici- 
pate. From 125 questionnaires answered, 
there is hardly one which does not list some 
vital civic project as an interest in addition 
to the church.” Almost four out of five of 
the women are active in community proj- 
ects, ranging from the Community Fund to 
the Planned Parenthood League, the 
A.A.U.W., “Dispossessed Children,” and the 
Grand Jury Association. 

If the aim of living is growth, then our 
Unitarian ministers’ wives are an outstand- 
ing example of the enrichment of every 
phase of life.” 


ANCESTORS’ SUNDAY IN SUDBURY: 
On September 13th, Ancestors’ Sunday was 
celebrated in Sudbury, Mass., with services 
in the First Parish Church which was organ- 
ized in 1640. Sen. Leverett Saltonstall gave 
the evening address in the town hall. Editor 
of the “Sudbury Souvenir” which wrote of 
the occasion was Dr. Alexander St. Ivanyi, 
Unitarian minister. 


SERMON TITLES OF THE MONTH 


The Magic and the Menace of Words...... 


Rev. Waldemar Argow, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
een Rey. Hurley Begun, Colorado Springs. 
.-Rev. George G. Howard, Hackensack, N.J. 


DCeNICIMOLY LG), LOMOLTOW. sieieieisieiacie «sles. «sn <i +.che Cane Rev. Howard Box, Newburgh, N.Y. 
Man: Good, Bad or Indifferent..... Rev. Malcolm R. Sutherland, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
Messmer E QUAISSONIEs tac feces <0. ois eee lek. ek. Rev. Robert Raible, Dallas. 
DEED OHIGLO DEI TOMO. feta. oso Grist e sre. ee «0k kee Rev. George N. Marshall, Niagara Falls. 
RETIREE STO] Lita T ULUNE secs. is eo Sines kc a aia os ace Rey. Henry G. Cooper, Scituate, Mass. 
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Unitarians 
of the month 


CONGRATULATIONS: Miss Stebbins gets 
an honorary D.D. from President Robert 
Sproul. 


University dean 
gets honorary LL.D. 


Lucy Ward Stebbins, dean of women on 
the Berkeley campus of the University of 
California, has been given an honorary 
LL.D. degree by President Robert Sproul. 

Miss Stebbins is the daughter of Horatio 
Stebbins, long-time minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of San Francisco, who was 
also regent of the University of California 
for more than 30 years. She is a member of 
the Unitarian church of Berkeley. She has 
served U. of C. for approximately thirty 
years as dean of women and as professor 
of social economics. She was active in the 
establishment of the schools of nursing and 
social welfare. The citation said she was 
“imbued with the sanctity of reason” and 
stimulated her students “by precept and ex- 
ample to achieve their highest potential.” 

“No single individual,’ the award said, 
“has contributed more to the personal and 
general welfare of the university’s women, 
and few have touched helpfully so many 
phases of our university life.” 


Outstanding layman 
honored in Dallas 


A group of more than 100 prominent Dal- 
las residents signed a testimonial scroll to 
George Clifton Edwards Sr., member of the 
First Unitarian Church of Dallas. Edwards 
was founder of the first free night school in 
Dallas and became known during his years 
of law practice as “the poor man’s advo- 
cate,” defending those who came to him 
regardless of race or ability to pay. He de- 
fended many unpopular causes, was an 
“outspoken champion of equal rights for 
Negroes, and a one-man committee for civil 
liberties.” 

A Socialist in political belief, he was hon- 
ored in the testimonial by conservative 
business men, the former mayor of Dallas, 
Negro attorneys, and others of varied ideol- 
ogy and background. Edwards’ son is now 
juvenile court judge of Wayne County, 
Detroit. 
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Richmond editorial 
on Weston case 


The decision by the Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals wiping out the contempt 
citation against Unitarian minister Ross 
Allen Weston of Arlington, Va., was praised 
in an editorial recently by the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. The paper said that the rul- 
ing wiped out “a very bad stain from the 
State’s escutcheon. . .. For that every Vir- 
ginian, as a defender of and believer in free 
speech and freedom of thought, should be 
grateful and proud. 

“Associate Justice John W. Eggleston, of 
the Supreme Court of Appeals, in what 
should be an historic opinion, declares that 
the minister was neither obscene, insulting, 
nor libelous of the judge or the General 
Assembly which elected him. Criticism of the 
government is an accepted American right 
and prerogative without which we easily 
could become a dictatorship in short order. 
. . . One of the unfortunate, regretable and 
alarming tendencies of our times, is for some 
judges to consider themselves sacrosanct and 
immune to criticism. It is for Mr. Weston’s 
congregation, not Judge McCarthy, to decide 
what is proper material for a sermon from 
the pulpit. When a judge ventures within the 
walls of a church, theoretically speaking, to 
attempt censure of the spoken word, he re- 
verts to the pre-colonial period of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples. And in so doing he threatens 
the time-honored guarantee of freedom of 
worship.” 


Coronation honors 
for Unitarians 


At the time of the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth II in England, two English Uni- 
tarians received honors. Lord Wollton 
became a Viscount and Mr. Chuter Ede was 
named a Companion of Honour. 


METROPOLITANS CONFER: The first 
dinner meeting of the church year was held 
October 9 by the Metropolitan Unitarian 
Conference at the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn. Topic: “The Unitarian Road 
Ahead.” Speakers were Mrs. Margot I. 
Piekson, St. Louis; J. Ray Shute, Monroe, 
N. C., president of the Laymen’s League; 
Rev. Donald Harrington, Community 
Church, New York City; Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, Arlington Street Church, Boston. 


APPEAL HEAD TRAVELS: The United 
Unitarian Appeal’s 1953-54 campaign got 
underway this fall with a midwestern jour- 
ney by the UUA director, O. T. Gilmore. He 
visited the Minnesota Conference, Abraham 
Lincoln Conference, Midwest Council, and 
Michigan Area Conference between October 
2 and October 25. 


AID FOR THE KALMUCKS: Rev. Harry 
B. Scholefield, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Philadelphia; and Knut Halle, 
chairman of the Flatbush Unitarian Service 
Committee, are directors of the new Kal- 
mucks Brotherhood Society of America, Inc., 
a non-profit organization to help these dis- 
placed persons. 


Journalist wins 
Fraternity prize 


One of the 14 awards of journalism’s na- 
tional fraternity, Sigma Delta Chi, went to a 
Unitarian layman from Chicago—Clifton 
Utley. 

The news commentator and writer was 
cited for his work on WMAQ, Chicago for 
being “much more than a commentator and 
analyst ... a philosopher with a rich mental 
library of historical and political knowledge.” 


Minister takes 
editor’s job 


Rev. Douglas C. Morse, minister of the 
First Congregational (Unitarian) Parish of 
Brookfield, has accepted editorship of the 
Tri-Fown Weeklies, published in Spencer, 
Brookfield, Warren and Leicester. He will 
serve his pulpit and the printing press at 
the same time. 


CHATTANOOGA SERVES: The Unitarian 
Fellowship of Chattanooga, Tenn. is purchas- 
ing a set of 40 books on human relations 
recommended by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews to present to the pub- 
lic library as a community service. The small 
group of Unitarians held a rummage sale 
at a city housing project, and another at a 
parking lot to raise the money for the books. 


MISSION ABROAD: Richard Shaw, active 
member of the West Shore Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland, has recently returned 
from a year in Guatemala on a mission for 
the International Labor Organization of the 
United Nations to help Guatemalans estab- 
lish a federal employment service. He will 
spend the next year in Venezuela on a 
similar mission. 


WEATHERLY LIBRARY ORGANIZED: 
Members and friends of the Lincoln, Neb. 
Unitarian Church have organized a Weath- 
erly Memorial Library and Reading Room 
in honor of Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly and 
his wife, Clara Weatherly. A noted Uni- 
tarian, he will be honored by the building 
of a library emphasizing social, philosophi- 
cal and religious books. 


Washington Unitarian Pulpit 
sermons by 


DR. A. POWELL DAVIES 
1953-54, Series 


Annual subscription to eight or more 
sermons, $1.00; Foreign, $1.50 
The Publications Committee; All Souls’ 


Church, Unitarian; 16th and Harvard Streets, 
NW; Washington 9, D. G; 
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THE SILVER LADY 
offers a new kind of fund-raising project. 


Sell Sterling Silver Handcraft Jewelry 
Priced $1.25-$1.80, tax incl, ~~ 
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| Write for a free catalogue to . 
; THE SILVER LADY 

| 4 Clinton Place New Bedford, Mass. 
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CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, opposite 
the Public Garden. Rev. Dana McLean Greely, D.D., Min- 
ister; Miss Susan M. Andrews, Director of Religious Educa- 
Woodworth, Director of Music. Sunday 
Morning Service, 11 a.m.; Church School and Adult Group, 
9:45 a.m.; High School Age, 3:30 p.m.; College Age and 
Young Adults, 6:00 p.m. Regular Tuesday Program: Vesper 
Service, 5:30 p.m.; Community Supper, 6:15; Forum, 7:45. 


BOSTON, MASS.—THE SECOND CHURCH, 874 Beacon 
St., the Rey. Clayton Brooks Hale, and the Rev. Todd 
James Taylor, Ministers. Every Sunday: Junior Church 10:40 
a.m.; Church School 11 a.m.; Children’s Church 11:40 
a.m.; Morning Worship 11 a.m.; Junior Highers 3 p.m.; 
nes Schoolers 5 p.m.; lines. Age Supper 7 p.m 
THE CHURCH OF THE MATHERS AND OF EMERSON 
WELCOMES ALL BOSTON VISITORS. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686) Corner Tremont and 
School Sts. Dr. Palfrey Perkins, Minister. Rev. George R. 
Plagenz, Assistant. Elwood EE. Gaskill, M.A. (Mus.), 
Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Service, 11 A. M. Half 
Hour of Organ Music Monday at 12:10. Noonday Services 
with guest preachers Tuesday through Friday. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL var oh ng 16th and 
Harvard Sts. Minister: A. Powell D . Sunday sery- 
ices, 11 a.m. School of Religion, ry 46 a.m. Church office 
oe daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
irector. 


HACKLEY 


* a liberal college preparatory 
school for boys 


* emphasizing character and 
scholarship 


Frank R. Miller, Headmaster 
Frederick May Eliot, President 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded in 1844 


Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 


Announcements of the seven-field 
curriculum are now available. 


Scholarships granted 
to qualified students. 


PRESIDENT 


WALLACE W. ROBBINS 
3701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


THOSE ei eeeiinineineiieietes 
NOW IS THE TIME! 


WHAT CAN BE BETTER FOR A 

CHRISTMAS GIFT TO A FRIEND 

OR RELATIVE THAN A BIBLE OR 
NEW TESTAMENT? 


Here You Will Find the Widest Variety 

Versions Old and Versions New—Types 

Big and Types Small to Fit Individual 
Need 


At Every Price Level Best Value 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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TENNESSEE HOSPITALITY: 
students visiting the TVA under auspices of 
the American Friends Service Committee 
are entertained by the Tennessee Valley 
Unitarian Church where they slept during 
their visit. The AFSC bought the cots for 
the “dormitory.” 


Foreign 


Lowell Institute 


FREE LECTURES 
IN KING’S CHAPEL 


OLD PSALMS IN A NEW SETTING 


by 
Charles L. Taylor, Jr., Th.D., D.D. 


Dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School 


Mondays and Thursdays at 2:30 
o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 


Jan. 11—The Revised Standard Version. 
Some Problems in translating Psalms. 
Jan. 14The Psalms in relation to other 
Literature. Jan. 18—Forms of Hebrew 
Poetry. Jan. 21—“A Joyful Noise to the 
Lord” Jan. 25—“When Brethren dwell in 
Unity” Jan. 28—“Out of the Depths” 


The Lectures are FREE and no tickets 
are required. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


A Society for friendly service founded by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale in 1870. 


How can children play ball without a ball, 
or color pictures without crayonys The Book 
Mission is trying to meet such needs in rural 
schools by supplying boxes of school and play 
materials as tell. as books. Gifts for this pur- 
pose will be much appreciated. 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 
Rev. Carl A. Seaward, Clerk 


Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 
Sarah N. Whitman, Executive Secretary 
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WINDOWS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to -the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘‘Stained Glass."* 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES. INC 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
HEBREW HISTORY 


By LOUIS WALLIS 


Young people in college and high 
school have easy access to scholarly 
works on the history of non-Hebrew 
nations; but they are kept from know- 
ing what scholarship has discovered 
about Hebrew history. This appalling 
cultural situation is the outcome of a 
hush-hush policy which permits the 
general public to carry in mind an 
artificial, fantastic idea of the Jewish 
historical background. 


From Harvard University, the 


Chairman of the Semitic Department 


writes as follows to the author of this 
new book on Hebrew history for young 
people: “You have brilliantly clarified 
a very complex and often obscure sit- 
uation. The conflict between Baalism 
and Yahwism, involving a struggle for 
social justice, “and the conflict between 
Ephraim and Judah, are shown in 
your admirable summary to have been 
basic in Hebrew history. At the same 
time, the reader learns many a lesson 
of great value for solving the prob- 
lems of our own day.” 


(signed) Robert H. Pfeiffer. 
POCKET SIZE, $2.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 


15 E. 40 St., Desk 166, New York 16, N. Y. 
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SEVEN QUESTIONS ABOUT ALCOHOL 
by Dr. Haven Emerson 
and other alcohol education pamphlets will be 
sent free on request by the 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 
C000 eee 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 9 
California 
A unique program of training 
for liberal church leadership 


Based upon a recent survey of the work and 
needs of the Unitarian ministry. Coordinated 
academic and in-service training emphasizes 
counselling, educational) and community leader- 
ship. 


For information and _ catalogue 
write Dean Josiah R. Bartlett 
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PULPIT: CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


For Christmas 
build religious liberalism 
with Beacon Books 


Out of Unitarianism’s heroic past— 


HUNTED HERETIC: The life and death of 


Michael Servetus. 


For a deeper understanding of the roots of Unitarianism 
—the persecutions, the struggle with orthodoxy, the fight for 
the right to believe as reason dictates—here is the moving 
story of Michael Servetus told definitively for the first time. 
He was a heretic. So the Catholics burned him in effigy and 
Calvin burned him in the flesh—on October 27, 1553, at Ge- 
neva. Servetus knew fear—but he did not flinch. He was one 
of Unitarianism’s earliest heroes and we need his spirit in this 
age of anxiety. The author is today’s outstanding authority 
on the Reformation. 


By Roland Bainton. $3.75 


A milestone in America’s fight for religious freedom— 


CHURCH, STATE AND FREEDOM 


For the first time a specialist in the Law brings together the 
basic facts from history and jurisprudence to document the 
uniquely American ideal of complete separation between 
church and state. The issue is explosive in our culture—and 
Unitarians must choose the side they will support. Here is 
the authoritative information given objectively, comprehen- 
sively, fearlessly. “The equivalent of a working library on the 
entire subject.”—Washington Post. 


New Unitarian-Universalist 


curriculum books for teen-agers 
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By Alice Cobb. $3.50 
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many, France, and Finland. 


By Cora Mason. $2.75 


tion which our age must answer. 


By Leo 


Pfeffer. $10 


—_ WAR’S UNCONQUERED .GHILDREN SPEAK 


An eyewitness account especially written to help teen-agers 
develop a real understanding of the human costs of war: 
true stories from Lebanon, Syria, Israel, Greece, Italy, Ger- 


SOCRATES: The Man Who Dared to Ask. 


This is a book about a man who had the courage to think 
for himself—and to take the consequences. What is to be done 
zbout people who challenge the status quo? Here is a ques- 


vv Checklist 


THE URGE TO PERSECUTE. 
A. Powell Davies. $2.75 


This book is a warning to America—especially to 
citizens who believe that “‘it can’t happen here.”” 


To be published in December. 


THE JEFFERSONIAN HERITAGE. 
Edited by Dumas Malone. $3.50 


BEYOND MYTHOLOGY. 
Richard Boynton. $3 


A HISTORY OF UNITARIANISM. 


Earl Morse Wilbur. 
Vols. 1, 2. $7.50 each 


ART AND RELIGION. 


_ Von Ogden Vogt. $4.50 
THE WORD TO JESUS. 


Jacob Trapp. $1.75 


REFORMATION OF THE 
16TH CENTURY. 
Roland H. Bainton. $3.75 


LIGHT ON DARK HORIZONS. 
Carl A. Seaward. $3 


HIS WORD WAS WITH POWER. 
Henry Hallam Saunderson. $3.50 


LOUIS CRAIG CORNISH: 
Interpreter of Life. 
Frances E. F. Cornish $2 


WORLD RELIGIONS AND. THE 
HOPE FOR PEACE. 
David Rhys Williams $3.25 


FREEDOM MOVES WEST. 
Charles Lyttle. $3.75 ' 


HOW LUKE DISCOVERED 


CHRISTMAS. 
Anita Trueman Pickett. $1 


BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send me 


